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POETRY... 


Por the Harbinger. 
Oberon to Undine. 

Well—if it must be so, inconstant sprite, . 

Go, flutter from the breast where now thou pantest; 
If upward tend thy soarings to the light, 

Withdraw the blessing and the joy thou grantest, 
Anew with flowers, perfuming its deep night, 

The trampled garden of my heart thou plantest; 
But let them go! No selfish love, nor I, 
Shall bar thy spirit from its native sky. 


What though for one bright moment hovered o’er me, 
The hopes that long have flown from earth away, 
While sweet aromal breezes once more bore me 
The joys that clustered round youth’s beaming day ? 


= What though thy precious love might all restore me 


Life’s wasted treasures, and the joyous play _ 
Of all these glorious faculties that sleep 
In death, and leave me but the power to weep? 


Yet go! There isno bliss that could repay me 
For the deep sin of keeping thee from Heaven. 
No power—not even thine—ean e’er betray me 
To stain the faith that purely has been given. 
And though my heart may throb, it shall obey me, 
If, to enforce thee, every chord be riven. 
Fear not! Stand firmly on that heart—and spring 
Joyously thence, whene’er thou feelest thy wing. 
One or THE Steps. 
A 
From Young People’s Journal. 
The Passing Year’s Farewell. 
Child of Joy and child of Sorrow, 
Life for me hath no to-morrow ! 
Now my fond adieus I cast 
From the threshold of the Past, 
Ere, with all my weal and wo, 
To oblivion I shall go. 


Ah, it grieves me that I grieve you, 
And it pains me that I leave you, 
Aged—infant—matron—brid — 
Struggling with this human tide— 
Struggling with the heavy thrall 
Life is casting over all. 


Yet be strong and true-and fear not, 
Though a champion appear not 

When the battle rages high, 

And the proud foe draweth nigh; 
Eagles wear not wings of down— 

In the conflict lies the crown. 


All that’s fair and lovely, cherish— 
All that’s faise will surely perish. 
Bravely dare—and bravely do— 
All that’s coop, and gicuT, and trvz! 
So shall ye, amid the strife, 
Find wings for the BeTTER LIFE. 
F. H. G. 





THE HARBINGER. 
For the Harbinger. 


Appreach of Society from Remote Ages towards 
the Combined Order. 

We now come to consider the Roman Empire, the 
ourth kingdom of the prophet Daniel; we will in- 
quire what it has done to promote civilization and fa- 
ilitate the establishment of Christianity. 

At the period of the greatest splendor of the Jew- 
th Kingdom, which was under King David, about 1100 
years before Christ, occurred the siege and burning of 

toy, which, if we may credit the records of those re- 
ote times, laid the foundation of a series of events, 
nat led, finally, to the overthrow of that Jewish king- 
om,and the establishment of anewer worship over 
te whole of the then known world. The founder of 
home was, according to this record, a descendant of 

¢ Trojan exile Eneas, and now, in contemplating the 

tt which the Roman power took, in aiding the es- 
ablishment of Christianity, the following poigts ap- 
pear prominent : 

Ist. Ata time when this Roman power had reached 

* greatest extent; when peace reigned in all its bor- 
rs; when civil dissensions had terminated; in the 
erty years’ reign of a monarch, forthe most part well 

posed; atthe juncture of all these rare circum- 

hees, the Saviour of the world appeared and taught 
2nd. The Roman Empire held together for a length 

" time, sufficient to allow the new religion to take 
* and spread far and wide, through its extensive 
Tories. The persecutions with which it assanited 
disciples, formed them to a more constant and 
‘er adherence to and practice of its precepts, and 

Ne it besides great notoriety ; and when, by these 
oS, 1S power had been vividly displayed to the un- 





ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 





staniine, the Relivion of the State. 


among the small mation of Jews. 


force of arms. This was the introducing of the new 


assumed, it became more fitted to act upon the bar 
barian mind. Strangers almost, to everything like in- 
tellectual and moral refinement, these children of na- 
\ure were more struck by the outward and sensible ac- 
compapiments of the new religion, and accepted more 





ity to the Romish Church by the power which she ar- 


promulgated. They were there, and only awaited the 
dawn of intelleetual activity ,and the settling down in- 
to permanent forms of the fluctuating elements of na- 


mature state of the European mind, was the Reform- 


strings in which the Charch had so long held it; the 
sudden severing of which, caused it, nevertheless, to 


while in all other respects it was an indispensable step, 
a great stride taken, in human progress. 

Is there not,evidently,in these four groups of events a 
singular coincidence, a umty of aim, a pointing to one 
great result? Thereare other events which have a 
yet closer bearing. 

We have seen that the adoption of the new religion 
was favored, both by-the persecutions which it under- 
went, (when Julian, the Emperor, sought to overthrow 
it, he promulgated a law of universal toleration, hop- 
ing thus to lessen the ambition to suffer martyrdom, 
and to create an indifference in the public mind to the 
new religion,) and by its becoming the religion of the 
State. After this, several circumstances contributed 
to increase the authority of the Roman pontiff, both 
in spiritual and temporal affairs. Such were: 

Ist. The removal of the imperial Court to Constan- 
tinople. It thas no longer eclipsed the sway of the 
| Spiritual Court at Rome, and the latter not only felt 
itself more at liberty, but was compelled fur its own 
security, to assert its temporal power; and to mix it- 
self and all the authority attached to it, with the civil 
and political events of the time. 
stood out in bold relief before the western nations, 
took a prominent part in all their concerns; and thus 
religion, or at least ecclesiastica! influence was every- 
where felt, and if not always liked, at least feared. 

Qnd. The attempts of the Eastern Emperor Yeo, 
and some of his successors, to abolish the use of images 
in the churches, as well as their interference in theo- 
logical controversy. The efforts of the popes to op- 
pose this innovation were well seconded, and this in- 
creased their influence, for henceforth Italy acknow- 
ledged no Eastern Emperor,and the Pope was supreme 
at Rome. 

3rd. The influence of the Church was increased al- 
so by the personal character of many of the popes. 
Individuals of learning, energy and piety, occupied the 
pontifical throne, at times when such qualities were 
most needed to secure respect for the Roman Church. 

4th. Through a national custom of the Franks, an- 
other avenue to power was opened to the Church. 
The national assemblies of this people had been in- 
vested with a sacred character by the presence and 
sanction of the heathen German priests; and after the 
conversion of Clovis, Christian Bishops took the place 
and authority of the ancient priests, and cbtained in 
these assemblies enactments favorable to Christianity. 
The Pope came thus to be regarded asa sort of father 
or protector of the growing Siates of the West, and in 
return he considered it his duty to give stability to such 
national conventions. 

By these and other means, then, Christianity be- 
came the religion of Europe, albeit, disguised in the 


ceremonials of a corrupted and worldly church. And 
here let us contemplate for a while, this grand fact ; ot these rights, and he etrives to secure and defend 
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believing, by the heroism of its martyrs, its protession 
wns then rendered more easy, and more universal, by 
becoming, through the conversion of the Emperor Con- 


3rd. The Jewieh kingdom was allowed to exist for 
forty years aticr the death of Christ. A sufficient time 
for the new religion to produce what frait it could 






4th) When the Empire fell, (which it did, sooner in 
the west under the Ostrogoths, later in the east, where 
it awaited its overthrow by the armz of a religion more 
adapted to the condition of the Eastern world than the 
Christian,) we say, when the Empire fell, a very im- 
portant event had already occurred. A new power 
had aris@™ in its place, (Guizot,—History of Civiliza- 
tion,) namely, the Roman Church. This spiritual Ro- 
man power covered all the regions that the civil Ro- 
man power had done before it ; and it was bésides able 
to do that which the latter could never have done by 














religion to the barbarian hordes; eorrapted though it 
was. But, perhaps, by its very corruptions, by the very 
multitude of its ceremonials; by its appeals to the 
senses ; and by the despotic attitude which the Charch 











easily the most liberal interpretation of its doctrines. 
Like children, who must be compelled to obey before 
they can reason, it was, perhaps, the only guarantee of 
the permanence of the Christian religion among them, 
that these untutored nations should be awed into fidel- 








rogated to herself, both in this world and the next. 
The essentials of the new religion, whether or not dis- 
cerned by some through the cloud of error in which 
they were enveloped, were, at all events, thus widely 










tionality, to develope them. The first effect of a more 






ation ; a struggle of the intellect to escape the leading 







rush into an opposite extreme of error on some points, 






















The Church thus 

























embraced by the wild European nations? 








his Maker. 


on individually and humanitarily. 


as it was, Christianity was established. 


of race. 


the Ghareh then, as now, tailed to comprehend aright 


thor of all. 


development. 


celestial marriage. 
Christian idea, and it is near its fulfilment. 


mate union, 


2nd. This grounding of the Christian idea in Europe, 
guaranteed a great progress of human intelligence ; a 
great advance of moral and intellectual! culture, and of 
everything that could draw forth a higher tone of 
thought and feeling ; that could occasion a more ex- 
panded mental condition, for the very object, as al- 
ready stated, of enabling the human race to receive 
the higher form of Christianity, the religious, philoso- 
phical Christianity, for which the ruder ages of the 


Church were unprepared. 


Enough that it has been made. 


the introduction of the new spiritual era. 
diffusion, this too has kept pace. 
nent facts in the whole range of the sciences, of ev- 


paper. 
idea presupposed, or guaranteed a like advance of hu- 


would give birth to other subordinate agencies, to sus- 
tain it and facilitate its expansion, and which it would 
use as means eventually to bring about the great ulti- 
matum, the realization upon this globe of the Christ- 
ian Idea; unity of man with God, and man with man, 
and outward nature. These subordinate agents are 
various phases or forms of one principal, namely, Free- 
dom. No action is perfectly human, that is not per- 
fectly free. Man is man from the possession and use 
of free-will, and the power toknow God. It is the 
absence of these elements that constitute the brute, 
and where these powers are prevented from acting, in 
the human being, in that proportion he becomes degra- 
ded. He must be free to worship God 2s he thinks 
proper, and he must be free to live and associate with 


his fellow-men, according to his wishes and capacity. 


The expansion of his mental powers acquaints him 





for unspeakably grand and glorious it was, when view- 
€4, not as it then appeared, but as to its ulterior bear- 
ing upon the terrestrial destiny of the human race. For 
what was this Christianity? what was its essence, con- 
tained in the very rude exterior under which it was 
The es- 
sence of the Christianity of that age, and of every 
age, was Unity of man with God and with his fellow- 
men. Itssum and substance was atonement; the 
atonement of man individually and collectively with 
God had appeared in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, and the great work was going 
Individually, wher- 
ever a truthful soul sought, as it was able, to harmo- 
nize its willewith the Divine ; and humanitarily, the 
first effect was the great fact under consideration, 
namely, the Churching, so to call it, of Europe. Such 
This event 
was an era, and a most memorable one, in the career 
For what was it else, this rooting of 
Christianity, than a sure guarantee of the future pro- 
gress of Humanity towards that grand unity of all its 
members with each other, and with God, that forms 
the great burthen of the Christian doctrines, but which 


It w&s a sure guarantee, because the development of 
this @ingle idea, unity with God, accord with His will, 
and its progressive realization in human practice, in 
humap institutions, of necessity implied the develop- 
mentOf every means requisite to accomplish this uni- 
ty; implied, in other words, the development of all hu- 

_, and the opening of all possible spheres 
for human activity, that man might be in accord with 
naturé, or the external world; with his fellow-man, 
and through these accords in unison with God, the au- 
The reception of this idea of Unity, even 
in its erudest form, or in a garb so strange as scarcely 
to allow of recognition, guaranteed, first of all, its own 
The infinity of truths, contained in it, 
would shine with an ever increasing lustre, in propor- 
tion to the progress of human intelligence, and che re- 
finement of human institutions and social habits, ef- 
fected by its own silent but powerful influence, until 
men should at last arrive at a full religious light ; shonld 
accept with the willing sanction of an enlightened rea- 
son, doctrines to which they had formerly yielded only 
a blind faith ; should see the why and wherefore, the 
ground and reason of every point of their religious faith, 
flowing fiom the very nature of things, and the con- 
stitution of the universe ; until, in fine, a period should 
arrive when human reason would cease to be at vari- 
ance with Divine ; when religion and philosophy, af- 
ter their long warfare, should be reconciled, and be- 
come mutually illustrative, mutually dependant; no 
longer divorced, but reunited in the lasting bonds of a 
Such is the first guarantee of the 
Religion 
and Philosophy already greet each other with friendly 
luoks, and each hastens the period of their more inti- 


We cannot now stop to 
trace the successive steps of this mental progress. 
The entire circle of 
human knowledge has greatly widened and still wi- 
dens,—has, in fact, extended to the point required for 
Then as to 
The most promi- 


erything that constitutes human learning, are no long- 
er the exclusive property of mysterious doctors ; but 
by the magic of the press, of steam, and telegraphs, 
are laid at the feet of the humblest layman, who has 
the ability to purchase, and the leisure to read a news- 


3rd. As the continued development of the Christian 


man learning and intelligence ; so this latter in its turn. 


NUMBER 9. 









them. Thus it is with Humanity,—thus with its van- 
guard, the European community, Asit was now im- 
bued with the Christian idea, it possessed in this a sum- 
mary of all human rights, and these successively dawn- 
ed upon men’s minds in proportion to their increased 
culture. Religious liberty, or the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of one’s conscience ; Politi- 
eal liberty, or the right to have a voice, to exert an in- 
fluence in the direction of the affairs of the State, or 
community, to which a man belongs ; and, lastly, So- 
cial liberty, or the right of man as a member of the 
great humanitary body, to share as much of the life of 
that body as his nature will receive ; the right to ob- 
tain from Society whatever is necessary to develope his 
whole being; the right of each to live through and 
from the life of all,—and to have, not this or that fac- 
ulty, but the whole range of his or her mental and bo- 
dily powers called out, exercised, and thoroughly edu- 
cated, by harmonic contact with the talents and ac- 
tivities of those around ; these three forms of liberty 
are those which must be battled for and won, before the 
great Christian idea of unity can become an embodied 
reality. 

The first, Religious liberty, has been in a great mea- 
sure attained in Europe. Man’s highest relation, his 
relation to his Maker, and the rights due to that rela- 
tion, first summoned the awakened intelligence of Eu- 
rope to their investigation after the slumber of the 
middle ages, and the result was the escape, after a long 
struggle, of half Europe from the spiritual despotism 
of the Romish Church, And what an incubus upon 
human progress was thus thrown off, is seen in the dif- 
ference between Protestant and Catholie countries. In 
the former, all is life, activity, enterprise, advancement ; 
in the latter, scarce anything of this is visible ; things 
have remained such as they were at the time of the 
Reformation. There are those who deplore this great 
event, as having destroyed the beautiful Catholie unity 
of the Church. But it was a false, an unnatural unity, 
the result of compression and force ; somewhat resem- 
bling the social hierarchy of the Hindoos, above men- 
tioned, which, through the perversion of a great truth, 
was arbitrarily and forcefully modelled after the hu- 
man form. This false Catholic unity had to be de- 
stroyed, for the very purpose of forming at a subsequent 
period, the true Catholic unitary Church ; a church that 
shall embrace the whole human race, and exhibit the 
most perfect order, with the highest liberty of all its 
members. 

Religious liberty was gained ; the right of private 
judgment, the right of man to the use of his own rea- 
son in spiritual matters, was secured, and next in or- 
der came up the question of man’s political rights ; but 
after an interval, and not until things had been matur- 
ed through the gradual operation of events reaching 
back to the downiall of the Roman Empire ; events, 
during the course of which the race was in preparation 
for the acquisition of its political rights, of political 
freedom, just asit had undergone preparation for ac- 
quiring religious freedom. We will give a hasty glance 
at these events, and then inquire what are the higher 
ends to be attairied by the possession of religious and 
political freedom ; whether the mere privilege of wor- 
shipping in some favorite church, or voting for a par- 
ticular candidate, is a worthy finale of the stirring dra- 
ma that the world has witnessed. 

(To be Continued.) 

















































































Tue ARCHBISHOP AND THE Pore.—The Archbishop 
of Pans addressed on Sunday a pastoral letter to his 
clergy, from which, we give the following ;—‘ Mon- 
sieur le Cure—Our soul is plunged in grief. The 
Church suffers in its chief. The capitalof the Chris- 
tian world is a prey to factions. Blood has been shed 
at home, even in the palace of our well-beloved Pon- 
tiff, Pius IX. The Vicar of Christ has commenced 
his passion. He is drinking from that bitter cup of 
ingratitude which he foretasted on the day when his 
magnanimous soul resolved to effeet by confidence 
and love the redemption of his country. The father 
of the liberty of Italy is, perhaps, at this moment no 
longer at liberty himself. God holds in His hands the 
hearts of all men. May He enlighten the blind, 
repress hatred and animosity, appease civil discord, 
and confound the plots of the wicked. These plots 
are vast and covered with darkness; and those who 
are weaving them do not intend to direct them 
against the temporalchief of one of the smallest states 
of Europe, but against the head of Catholicism. To 
enslave the people, they are trying to break the bonds 
which bind them together. Le: us all pray, M. le 
Curé ; the priests will every day at mass recite the 
prayer, ‘ Prosummo Pontifice,’ Cal! upon the faithful 
to join their prayers to yours. Let all men of holy 
minds unite with us in fervent communion. At a 
future day, if circumstances require, we will ordain 
public prayers to be put up. 





How to Keer a Horse From Srravinc.—The 
Icelanders have a most curious custom, and a most 
effectual one, of preventing horses from straying, which 


is peculiar to that country. Two gentlemen, for 
instance, are riding together without attendants, and 
wishing to light for the purpose of visiting some 
object at a distance from the road, they tie the 
head of one horse to the tail of the other and the head 


of this tothe tail of the furmer. In this stgte, it is 
utterly impossible that they can move on either back- 


wards or forwards, one pulling one way, and the other 
another : and therefore, if disposed to move at all, it 
will be only in acirele, and even then there must be an 
agreement to turn their heads the same way. 
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The Christian Church and Social Reform. 


A Discoursk DELIVERED BEFORE THE Re ticious Union 
oF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


V. Unitary Tendencies.—The Position of Prophet. 


But the age demands something more than clear 
criticism between its good and evil modes of develop- 6. The aim of a Community: should be to form a 
ment. It grows peevish, nervous, sullen, under the! Gojjective Man, wherein the inspiring principle of 
conviction that throughout the departments of industry | | ove, the distributing method of Law, and the refin- 
commerce, finance, politics, social relations, and reli-| ing conditions of Beauty, may be severally developed 
gious charity, the conduct of men is far below their! and mutually completed, and thus, by interaction their 
standard of conscience. ‘he employer hovers between | common end fulfilled. Property should be held in 
the off-hand familiarity of the associate, and the lofty | joint-stock ownership ;—Labor made eoéperative in 
airs of the master, in his treatment of his operatives: | groups and series of groups ;—economy. refihement, 
the house wile hesitates whether to invite her “help” to! and pure influences, secured by families united in a 
the drawing-room, or \o take her own books to the) Combined Dwelling ;—profits equitably distributed to 


| pression in intelligent spirits,-so Divine Power re- 
| flects itself in the beauty of the universe, whose every 
particle and co-acting whole symbolize the perfect 
peace of God ; and as Nature, thus fashioned in image 
of the Almighty, is designed as the mould for finite 
energy, the indispensable condition of human refine- 
ment is Organized Industry, and Work exalted into 
Art 
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x Fine old English Gentlemen. 
Macauley, the eminent ish essayist and 
man, has written a history of nd, which the Hee 
pers are about to publish. From the character of i,, 
author, we have a t to expect a work of grea; 
ability—a work which shall present us the every day 
life of the people, as weil as the acts of kings and 
courts. An extract from proof sheets of the wor, 
which we find in the Southern Literary Messenger 
gives promise that we shall not be disappointed jp thiy 
respect. The description of the country Squires of th, 
17th century, is so interesting that we cannot 
from laying it before our readers.—Portland Tran, 
cript. 

“ While these great changes have been in TOgTesg 
the rent of land has, as might be expected, Deen 
constantly rising. In some districts it has Multiple, 
more than tenfold. In some it has not more 


Philanthropy? It has the very form and voice of our 
risen Master. Doubtless some fiery tempers have 
mistaken the heat of anger for heavenly zeal, and have 
tried to cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. But all the more bright in contrast are true 
apostles. The Church has herselfalone to blame, that 
her ministry has so often been usurped. She is slow- 
ly, far tooslowly, learning her error. Why not shake 
off at once her drowsy dislike of agitation, her prim 
decorum, her timid non-committalism, her politic pru- 
dence, all forms of half-wayness, and, with decisive 
singleness of purpose, consecrate her energies to the 
labors of this transition-age? What one of the Re- 
forms, which stir this generation to the heart, can 
Christians slight, and be guiltless of shameful neglect? 
What one of them does not need the inspiration of 
that pure, peaceful, large, hopeful, all-forgiving love 
which is the very life of Christ.in man ? 


kitchen-fire ; the young man, looking out upon the 
misty sea of uncertain prospects, dreads either a ca- 
reer of speculation ending in bankruptcy, or loss of res- 





partners, in proportion to Labor, Skill, and Capital ; 
—anxiety and sorrow lightened by a system of Mutual 
Guarantees, extending to all the risks and responsibili- 


Is it not a farce, a solemn farce, that professed fel- 
low-members of one spiritual body should assemble 
once a week in stately churches,—-conveniently penn- 


— It has probably, on the average, quadry, 
pled. 
Of the rent, a large proportion was divided 


pectability, if he embrowns his hands with toil ; the| ties of life ;—honors and trusts assigned by election 
place-hunting politician begs, though he is ashamed to! according to approved Usefulness in special functions, 
be a public pensioner, because he cannot dig ; and the! 9, jn general direction ;—physical, mental, moral 
minister of religion blushes as his salary is doled out to} growth ensured by an Integral Education, at once spi- 
him, while he remembers how many lambs of the Great} ricgal, scientific, and practical, and embracing the 
Shepherd are shelterless in the storm. In all classes | whole of life; and chiefly the Divine rale of All for 
is a struggle to shake off the nightmare of a ridiculous! Pach, and Each for All, embodied and actualized in 
spirit of caste, and thousands are dreaming over the | [nity of Interests. 

possibility of disentangling themselves from the laby-} 7. [n such Organized Societies alone éan Individual 
rinth of false relations. ‘The assurance that, somehow | Men be formed to Integrity ;—for only there can intants 
and somewhere, a more humane and tolerable mode of | pe worthily welcomed at birth,--cbildren purely and 






ed up from too close contact with one another; there 
listen to prayers, scriptures, sermons, music, benedic- 
tion ; and then return well satisfied to isolated homes, 
with scarcely a word of recognition, a single inter- 
change of sympathy in joy or sorrow, a passing act of 
brotherly kindness? What a sad mummery is a pre- 
tended ministration of At-one-ment, which ends in the 
eentimentalism of individual pious feeling? Ig it strange 
under such conditions, that the poor by Micabds 
absent themselves from places of worship ; that ener- 
getic youth prefer literature and science, idle gossip 


the country gentlemen, a class of persons Whose pog, 
tion and character it is most important that we shoo; 
clearly understand ; for by their influence and by their 
passions the fate of the nation was, at several impor, 
ant conjanctures, deiermined. 

We should be much mistaken if we pictured to oy, 
selves the squires of the seventeenth century as 
bearig a close resemblance to their descendants, ih, 
county meinbers and chuirmen of quarter sessions with 
whow we are familiar. The modern country gent. 


existence will fashion itself, when each father of a fam- 
ily will sit under his own vine and fig tree, with none 
to molest and make him afraid,—when the landless 
will find a foothold on God’s earth,—when rapacity 
will yield to public spirit and private munificence,— 
when production and consumption will be honestly 
balanced, and exchange become equitable,—when 
; peaceful concert of action will interlink communities 
and nations,—when religion will mean something more 
living and warm than confessions of weakness, and 
sighings for heaven hereafter,—when, in a word, the 
prisoned souls that now gaze up so sadly through the 
dungeon-grates of selfishness will expand in the open 
air and sunshine of love ;—-such an assurance through- 
out Christendom is travailing to be born. Christians 
feel that they are better inwardly in aspiration, than 
they know how to appear outwardly in deeds. Now, 
what is this longing for a Unitary mode of life, buta 
Prophecy! When Providence has a work to be done, 
it -ends its witnesses. 

We will draw our illustration of the position of a 
Propuet,in relation to Unitary Tendencies, from the 
sphere of the University. What the age seeks is, that 
the indistinct hope of social re-organization, which 
comes aud vanishes like a guardian genius veiled in 
glory, should take shape, and speak its message. We 
need the Scrence of a truly Human Life. Now, in 
answer to this prayer, appears simultaneously, in dif- 
ferent lands and in various forms, a thought of the Di- 
vine Order of Society. Letit not be pretended, that 
tne perfect method for mankind’s relations—persoual, 
communal, national—is anywhere exhibited from cen- 
tral principles to circumstantial details, with such 
clearness and completeness that no problems remain 
to be solved. ‘The Prophet, in his enthusiasm, may 
claim for his oracles an implicit trust, which in his 
calmer hours he knows to be exaggerated. But where 
would mankind now be, if sublime audacity had not in 
all ages prompted the few to embark in open shallops, 
and to sail sn quest of continents at whose very exis- 
tence caution scoffed! Who knows how many ad- 
venturous Northmen left their bones to whiten on the 
shores of Vinland, before Columbus on his way to 
India planted his standard on the very outskirts of this 
New World? God alone comprehends his secret of 
the all-controlling law of growth, by which the grand- 
est creatures most slowly reach perfection: the earth 
js not allowed to spiu too fast, nor to skip its seasons ; 
and there is a use, let us believe, in the extravagances 
and absurdities which invariably accoiupany first sug- 
gestions. The blossoms and tassals on the boughs in 
spring liule resemble the leaves and fruit of which they 
are the heralds. And the future will doubtless smile 
at the rhapsodies of those who are to-day the harbin- 
gers of Pertect Society, while they rejoice ina more 
giorious reality than the boldest dare now conceive. 
Meanwhile,cavils, criucism, and scruples of conscience, 
alike prepare the intellect of the age to receive the 
Idea of Collecuve Manhood. And is not this idea al- 
ready born in the rude manger of the people’s hearts ? 
are not the wjse men even now bringing their treas- 
ures of gold and frankincense and myrrh! 

It would pe disloyalty to Truth not to assert, that 
she “hath built her house, and hewn out her seven 
pillars.” And one who has caught but a glimpse of 
Society organized according to Heavenly Law has no 
right to withhold his word. Let an attempt be made, 
then, to state, in a very condensed torm, some funda- 
meatal principles of Social Science. 

1. The One God, lnfinite and Eternal, lives in three 
modes ; of which Love is the Principle,-—Beautiful Joy 
the End,—and Wisdom the harmonizifig Medium ; 
and throughout creation every existence, as made in 
the likeness of the Being of beings, is triune also,— 
having an impulse of good for its motive power, a co- 
operative use for its ultimate destiny, anda form of 
order as the law of its development. 

2. The Divine Idea of Manis of Many men made 
One, or, in other words, of a race unfolding, through 
ages, around the globe, from simpie, original unity into 
every possibie variety, and thence by combination into 
fulfilied, composite unity. The centre of this race is 
God in Man ; its destined end, a Heaven of Humani- 
ty; and the mode of its growth, the formation of So- 
cieties, whose members may be trained to wise bene- 
ficence, and in whose confederacies, peaceful and pros- 
perous, may be brightly imaged the Divine Blessed- 
ness. 

3. The Life of Man is Love, inspired continually by 
God, who, from everlasting to everlasting, attracts 
the members of every race yo Unity, and to Himself, 
by rational freedom,—thus govetning his children by 
the law of liberty, while rewarding them by the liberty 
of law ; and the method of holy and humane existence 
is so to harmonize Collective and Individual good, that 
societies and nations may be reconciled in all interests 
and become fit temples for the indwelling Divine 
Spirit. 

4. The Form of this Unitary Life is the Law of 
Series, by which, throughout creation, Divine Justice 

graduates,—intermingles,—combines the varieties la- 
tent in every unity, and out of seeming discord evolves 
sublimest concord. This plan of perfect order so dis- 
tributes the functions of society, that each primitive 








































symmetrically developed --young men and women 
guided to vocations appropriate to their peculiar pow- 
ers,--the mature upheld in magnanimous efficiency by 
a consciousness, that, in laboring for the common- 
wealth, they are ensuring the welfare of their families, 
and their own highest good,—the aged reverenced, 
solaced, cheered,—and every person taught by life to 
know the worth of a human being, and the loyalty due 
to aunited race; and, finally, only from Societies 
thus constituted can States, Nations, Humanity, be- 
come One in that fraternity of freemen, which, in spi- 
rit, truth, and deed, will be the Kingdom of God. 

These Principles, Methods, Ends, are Christian. 
They are a development, in the fulness of time, of the 
Life of God in Man; they amprove themselves to in- 
tellects most matured by past experience and discipline 
as divinely true, they are the future, already vital in 
mankind, prompting us to efforts, sacrifices, and suc- 
cess, compared with which the largest achievements of 
earlier days seem but as child’s play ; and though the 
frivolous may mock, and the fainthearted withhold aid, 
they shall surely transform Christendom, and thence 
Heathendom, into Heaven upon Earth. 


VI. Reconciling Tendencies,—Tke Position of 
Mediator. 

“ When shall these things be?” is the question of 
many, who, ready to hope all and believe all, yet look 
around on the existing chaos with dismay amounting 
to despair. “ Blessed on the mountains are the feet 
of those who bring giad tidings, and publish peace,” 
they say; “ but yet, O watchman! it is night. While 
you herald that glorious future, and echo the far-off 
music of its triumph, at our very side, as in famine, 
our brothers struggle in frenzied competition for daily 
bread. Whatright have youto escape from the val- 
leys of drudgery, craft, hurry, wretchedness, and want, 
where the pestilence of selfishness poisons the alr, to 
those high summits of prophecy? Come down: your 
place is here. What shall we do, at once, to correct 
these immediate, crying wrongs? Do nét tantalize 
and torment us by the contrast of unattainable good- 
fellowship with this actual scramble for existence, un- 
less you present also the way of escape. You are but 
a visionary, if you cannot point out a substantial bridge 
from this morass to yon firm land.” Theclaim is just: 
it should be met. It might be said, indeed, to one 
whose honor self-respect, and fraternal feeling are 
pained by consciousness of prevalent insincerities,— 
“Thank Heaven for your discontent! May your 
existing relations become utterly intolerable! May 
you spread widely the contagion of your restlessness, 
as the best preservative from worse ills! Civilization 
cannot be reformed till there is a general confession 
of actual inhumanities.” But it would be false to 
Providence to stop there. Heaven never demands 
impossibilities ; and at the same moment when a Di- 
vine Order of Society is revealed, appear the means 
of transmitting present evil into good. Between the 
compact, wealthy, refined, affectionate communities 
wherein a near posterity will grow up to beauty and 
powe1, and our loose-strung, half-bankrupt, half-brutal 
discordant aggregations, where puny children die by 
scores, and care makes thousands prematurely grey, 
there isa Tranmrion Ace. 

We will takegour illustration of the position of Mr- 
DIATOR among the Reconciling Tendencies of the 
times, from the sphere of the Church. The Church 
should always be a mediator ; and, in the past, what 
influence has she not exercised to pacify contending 
parties alike ‘n University and State! Never was 
her sanctifying ministry more needed than now ; ne- 
ver were the hearts of men more ready to accept her 
guidance He is not a superficial observer who does 
not see that the flood of scepticism which overwhelmed 
the last century has subsided, and that around its 
debris and boulders the verdure of a new world of 
piety is springing. ‘The longing is for spiritual direc- 
tion, for holy leadership. But then, let usclearly un- 
derstand that there is no returning again to creeds and 
usages which have been broken up and swept away. 
It is but time and strength lost to attempt their recon- 
struction. Mysticism, formalism, dry theology, have 
los: their charm. What the nations look for is a liv- 
ing and life-giving religion,—warm, genial, positive, 
practical,—which can touch the leprosy of social 
crime, and make it clean, put vigor into the withered 
hand of industry, and bid the crippled form of hope- 
less want rise up and walk. Oh! would the Church 
but know her powers! Had she faith, she might say 
to this mountain of traditional abuses, “ Be ye cast 
into the sea,” and it would be done. 

Just in degree as the Spiritual power resumes its 
rightful position of Peer towards the Practical power, 
will the Church be enabled to exercise her office of 
Mediator within the State. And this leads us to 
sketch one duty which she owes 0 the reconciling ten- 
dencies of the times,—namely, to be the Reformer of 
reformers. While the religious world—so called— 
lay dry and barren beneath the sandy deposit of con- 
troversy, the instincts of the people caught the sound 
of coming rain. A season of refreshing was poured 
upon us from on high, :n a new infusion of humane 
sentiment, The clergy were threshing the straw of 
old creeds, laboriously sifting out heresy, and grinding 


and pleasure, to teaching which to them is aimless, im- 
palpable ; that to the comfortable world, fatcening on 
railroads, factories, ships, stocks, and all manner of 
substantialities, religion seems like the skeleton at 
Egyptian feasts; that practical well-wishers of their 
suffering fellows lose interest in Christian congrega- 
tions, and contribute their aid to benevolent associa- 
tions which do good, whether called Infidel or not / 
What is urgently needed is, that every Church should 
become really a Family of the Children of God, knit 
together not merely by a creed, a meeting-house, an 
eloquent preacher, or an assiduous pastor, but yet more 
by a living tie of social intercourse, and a material tie 
of common benefits. A Church should be known to 
the neighboring community as a glowing centre of 
good-will, to which converge, whence radiate, all 
plans of progress ;—as a sanctuary, within whose cir- 
cle the fugitives from sin seek shelter ;—as a home, 
with hospitable doors for ever open, where weary feet 
find rest, and aching heads a pillow ;—as a fountain 
and a grove of palms in the pilgrimage of life. -Isit 
said, that this is difficult, impracticable, in actual so- 
ciety? Do divided interests, engrossing cares, the ne- 
cessities of business, degrading toil, unequal culture, 
disproportioned wealth, conventionalities, fashion, and 
above all, the tastes and habits of intense individual- 
ism, make hearty unity in our religious societies impos- 
sible? Then, in the name of Godand Humanity, let 
the Christian Church take no rest, till it reforms these 
evils one by one,--till it reforms them altogether, 
till, from very root to outmost branches, it re-orga- 
nizes all relations of industry, property, intercourse, by 
the divine principle of One-1n-Many Manuoop. 


VII. The Cali of the Times. 


We have traced the unfolding of the giand Reality 
of Christendom; we have recognized that the work 
appointed to this era is the re-union of Church, Uni- 
versity, and State; we have observed how the Revo- 
lutionary, Unitary,and Reconciling Tendencies of our 
age converge ; we have surveyed the position of Judge. 
Prophet, and Mediator, to which we ate welcomed ; 
and now comes the brief, yet penetrating question, 
« Are we ready?” 

Throughout Europe and America, resounds the 
word Sociatism,—a word of doom, which will not re- 
turn void, but will prosper in that whereto it was sent. 
But, before its end is falfilled, man must bear much 
and do mnch. Civil war between Producers and Cap 
italists,—Industrial, Moneyed, @ommercial Feudalism, 
—-Peaceful Transformation of Individualism into Com- 
bined Order,—a.e the alternatives before us, the only 
alternatives ; for that the Idea of Fraternity is.to be- 
come a Deed, is as sure as there is One Heavenly 
Father. The crimes and horrors of the first course 
will be equalled by the prolonged agonies and mein 
degradations of the second ; and the miserics of either 
will be gratuitous. By asystem of Mutual Guarantees 
covering the whole range of human interests,—owner- 
ship, labor, profits, education, sceial position, risks to 
life and health, and provision for families,—Christen- 
dom may pass swiftly, securely, to Associative Har- 
mony. Shall we follow the plain leading of Provi- 
dence? Much, very much, depends upon the conduct 
of the Church in this crisis. If they who should be de- 
voutand heroic, pure and gentle, assured of exhaustless 
resources of good, brave, yet patientto disarm evil by 
love, and full of trust in their brethren and God, grow 
hopeless and lukewarm ; if they who should be inspir- 
ing guides allow themselves to be bribed, browbeaten, 
cajoled into taking the side of Money against Man, of 
Force against Freedom,—-then may Heaven have 
mercy in the judgment-day; which will try the nations 
as byfire! But how impious is panic, in a state of so- 
ciety so advanced ! how inhuman the selfishness which 
would press down to the dust the uprising people,— 
the people so long-suffering, so long-despairing, aud 
now so elate! Oh! let the clear-headed, energetic 
chiefs ot industry unite to o1ganize labor. Science and 
skill are at hand for the unlimited production of 
wealth ; seasand continents are interlinked the earth 
round by lines of rapid communication ; vast unpeo- 
pled regions welcome the pent-up multitudes; there 
is magnanimity, courage, good feeling enough in rich 
and poor alike. Shall these magnificent opportunities 
be wasted? Oh! let the scholars and authors leave 
every frivolous pursuit, and concentrate their thougbis 
upon the problem of Harmonious Distribution. Here 
is the work for the University to-day. Surely, if 
throughout creation in the grouping of solar systems 
and the arrangement of insect republics, Divine Wis- 
dom is manifest in Order, there must be a Law of So- 
ciety, perfect, permanent, beautiful as God’s own rea- 
son, which man’s intelligence can discern, and man’s 
free-will apply. Above all, let the Church reconcile 
and forget her seetarian feuds; put on her white robes 
of power again ; proclaim once more a truce of God ; 
herself try plans of Social Reform, or demand that they 
have fair trial ; and pour in upon maddened and jeal- 
ous, yet honest and generous hearts the sanctifying 
influence of love, ove and universal. Then shalla 
miracle of Social Regeneration be wrought, such as 
poets and prophets have never dreamed of in their 
brightest visions. By us and with us, God’s will be 
done ! 






man generally receives a liberal education, passes trom 
a distinguished schoo! to a distinguished College, and 
hasevery opportunity to become an excellent Scholar 
He has generally seen -omething of foreign countries 
A cousiderable part ot his life has generally been pag. 
ed in the capital; and the retinemenis of the capial 
follow him into the country, There is, perhaps, 9 
class of dwellings so pleasing as the rural seats of the 
English gentry. Inthe parks and pleasure-groynd, 
Nawre, dressed, yet noi disguised by art, wears be 
most alluring form. In the buildings, good sense ay 
good taste combine to produce a happy union of ti 
comfortable and the graceful. The pictures, the mp. 
sical instruments, the library, would in any other coy. 
try be considered as proving the owner to be an emi. 
nently polished and accomplished man A country 
gentlemam who witnessed the Revolution was proba. 
bly in réceipt of about a fourth part of the rent whic 
his acres now yield to his posterity. He was, ther. 
tore, as compared with his posterity, a poor man, ap 
was generally under the necessity ol residing, wit 
litle interruption, on his estate. To travel on th 
Continent, to maintain an establishment in London, 
or even to visit Loudon frequently, were pleasures iy 
which only the great proprietors could indulge. |; 
may be confidently affirmed that of the squires whos 
names were in King Charles’s commission of peace 
and lieutenancy, not one in twenty went to town one 
in five years, or had ever in his life wandered 0 fy 
as Paris. Many lords of manors had received ap ej. 
ucation differing little from that of their menial ser. 
ants. The heir of an estate often passed his boyhood 
and youth at the seat of his family, with no better jy. 
tors than grooms and gamekeepers, and scarce attaip- 
ed learning enough to sign his name to a mittimus. [f 
he went to school and to college, he generally retun. 
ed before he was twenty to the seclusion of the olf 
hall,and there, unless his mind was very happily co 
stituted by mature, sooa forgot his academica! pursws 
in rural business and pleasures. His chief serious en. 
ployment was the care of his property. He examined 
samples of grain, handled pigs, and on market day 
made bargains overa tankard with drovers and hv 
merchants. His chief pleasures were commonly «& 
rived from field-sports and from an unrefined sensw- 
ty. His language and pronunciation were such as « 
should now expect to hear only from the most igao:- 
ant clowns. His oaths, course jests, and scurriluw 
terms of abuse, were uttered with the broadest accent 
of his province. It was easy to discern, from the firs 
words which he spoke, whether he came from Some 
setshire or Yorkshire. He troubled himself little abot 
decorating his abode, and, if he attempted decoratios 
seldom produced anything but deformity. The /iue 
of a farm-yard gathered under the windows of his bei: 
chamber, and the cabbages and gooseberry busts 
grew close to his hali door. His table was |oad# 
with coarse plenty and guests were cordially we 
comed to it; but, as the habit of drinking to exc# 
was general in the class to which he belonged, and # 
his fortune did not enable him to intoxicate large * 
semblies daily with claret or camary, strong beer ¥# 
the ordinary beverage. The quantity of beer consur 
ed in those days was indeed enormous; for beer w# 
was to the middle and lower classes, not only ail iit 
beer now is, but all that wime, tea, and ardent spi! 
mow are. It was onlyat great houscfuls, or on gr 
occasions, that foreign drink was placed on the bostt 
‘The ladies of the house, whose business it had comm 
ly been to cook the repast, retired as soon as the dit 
es had been devoured, and left the gentlemen to 
ale and tobacco. The coarse jollity of the afterno# 
was often prolonged till the revelers were laid uot 
the table. 

It was very seldom that the country geailem 
caught glimpses of the great world, and what be #* 
of it tended rather to confuse than to enlighicd » 
understanding. His opinions respecting religion, £" 
erament, not formed by cenversation with eniighie 
companions, but from such traditions as were “ 
rent in bis own small circle, were the opinions “ 
child. He adhered to them, however, with the 
nacy which is generally found in ignorant men * 
tomed to be fed with flauery. His animosive? 
numerous and bittter. He hated Freuchmed 
ltalians, Scotchmen and Irishmen, Papists and !* 
byterians, Independents and Baptists, Quakes 
Jews. ‘Toward Loudon and Londoners he f* 
aversiom which more than once produced imp? 
political effects. His wife and daughter were 1 
and aéquirements below a housekeeper or a siill- 
maid of the present day. ‘They stitched aod 
brewed gooseberry wine, cured marigolds, and ® 
the crust for the venison pasty. 

From this description it might be supposed 1! 
English squire o( the seventeenth century did 0°! 
terially differ from a rustic miller or ale-house k*? 
of our time. There are, however, some impo 
parts of his character still to be noted, whic 
greatly modify this estimate. Unlettered as be 
and uapolished, he was still in soine most imp 
points a gentleman. He was u member ol 4 P” 
and powerful aristocracy, and was distinguisi 
many both of the good and of the bad qualities ¥" 
belong to aristocrats. His family pride was >!" 


































































































affection finds the fieest play, and persons the most| their seed-corn to finest flour, when husbandmen in the 
diverse in character aud power are bound in one by| waste fields of charity were gladdened with a sight of 
mutual service, as are the organs of a living body. green blades. Some mistook them for tares, and 

5. As Divine Goodness is manifested in the impuls-| trampled them down ; but others knew them for wheat 
€s which animate all creatures,-and Divine Wisdom | and have gathered already a harvest. Who can ques- 
in the law which, regulating all movement, finds ex-| tion the Divine origin and end of the modern spirit of 





that of a Talbotora Howard. He knew the 6°" 
gies and coats of arms of all his neighbors, 204 e 
tell which of them had assumed supporters ™' 
any right, and which of them were so unfortun" 
to be great-grandsons of aldermen. He wa**” 
istrate, and, as such, adininistered graiuitous!y ° 





Agentl «»:;i ng rather hotly pressed in company to 
sing a song, pettishly observed that they wished to make 
a“but” of him. “ By no means, my good fellow,” rejoin- 
ed one of his tormentors, “we only want to get a stave 
out of you. 
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dwelt around hima rude patriarchal justice, 
we spite of innumerable henteaseedgit occa - 
ts of eae yet better than no justice 
all. He was an officer of the train-bands ; and his 
‘ijitary dignity, though it might move the mirth of 
gailants who had served a campaign in Flanders, 
raised his character in his own eyes and in the eyes 
f his neighbors. Nor, indeed, was his soldiership 
; lya su of derision. In every county there 
a elderly. gentlemen who had seen service which 
no child’s play. One had been knighted by 
Charles the First, after the battle of Edgehill. An- 
other still wore @ patch over the scar which he had 
received at Naseby. A third had defended his old 
jouse till Fairfax had blown in the door with a pet- 


.~ of these old Cavaliers, with their old 
ewords and holsters, and with their old stories about 
Goring and lord, gave to the musters of militia 
an earnest and warlike aspect which would otherwise 
have been wanting. Even those country gentlemen 
who were too young to have themselves exchanged 
blows with the cuirassiers of the Parliament had, from 
childhood, been surrounded by the traces of recent war, 
and fed with stories of the martial exploits of their 
fathers and uncles, Thus the character of the Eng- 
jjsh esquire of the seventeenth century was compoun- 
Jed of two elements which we are not accustomed to 
fod united. His ignorance and uucou:liness, his low 
ustes and gross phrases, would, in our tine, be con- 
sidered as indicating a nature and a breeding thorough- 
jy plebeian ; yet he was essentially a patrician, and 
had, in large measure both the virtues and the vices 
which flourish among men set from their birth in high 
lace, and accustomed to authority, to observance and 
io self-respect. Itis not easy for a generation which 
is accustomed to find chivalrous sentivienis only in 
ompany with liberal studies and polished sanners to 
imagine to itself a man with the deportment, the vo- 
ayulary, and the accent of a carter, yet punctilious on 
matters of genealogy and precedence, and realy to 
risk his life rather than see a stain cast on the honor 
of his house. It is only, however, by thus joining to- 
gether things seldom or never found together in our 
own experience, that we can form a just idea of that 
stie aristocracy which constituted the main strength 
of the armies of Charles the First, and which long sup- 
ported, with strange fidelity, the interest of his descend- 
nis. 

The gross, uneducated, untraveled country gentle- 
man was commonly a Tory; but, though devotedly 
tached to hereditary monarchy, he had no partiality 
orcourtiers and ministers. He thought, not without 
eason, that Whitehall was filled with the most corrupt 
of mankind ; “that of the great sums which the House 
of Commons had voted to the crown since the Restor- 
tion, part had been embezzled by cunning politicians, 
nd partsquandered on buffoons and foreign courte- 
ans, His stout English heart swelled with indgination 
tthe thought that the government of his country should 
be subjectto French dictation. Being himself generally 
n old Cavalier, or the son of an old Cavalier, he re- 
fected with bitter resentment on the ingrattitude with 
yhich the Stuarts had requited their best friends. 
hose who heard him grumble at the neglect with 
hich he was treated, and at the profusion with which 
ealth was lavished on the bastards of Nell Gwynn 
nd Madam Carwell, would have supposed him ripe 
orrebellion. But all this humor lasted only till the 
hrone was really in danger. It was precisely when 
hose whomfthe sovereign had loaded with wealth aud 
onors shrank from his side that the country gentlemen, 
o surly and mutinousin the season of his prosperity, 
allied round him in a body. Thus, after murmuring 
venty years at the misgovernment of Charles the 
Becond, they came to his rescue in his extremity, when 
is own seeretaries of state and lords of the Treasury 
d deserted him, and enabled him to gain a complete 
ictory over the Opposition ; nor can there be any 
joubt that they would have shown equa! loyalty to his 
rother James, if James would, even at the moment, 
ve refrained from outraging their strongest feeling ; 
or there was one institution, and one only, which they 
rized even more than hereditary monarchy, and that 
stitution was the Church of England. Their Jove of 
he Church was not, indeed, the effect of study or 
neditation. Few among them could have given any 
ason, drawn from Scripture or ecclesiastical history. 
or adhering to her doctrines, her ritual, and her polity; 
or were they, as a class, by any means strict observers 
t that code of morality which is common to all Chris- 
ao sects. But the experience of many ages proves 
mat men may be ready to fight to the death, and to 
rsecute without pity, for a religion whose creed 
ey do not understand, aud whose precepts they hab- 
ually disobey.” 
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Interesting and Useful Lecture. 


The Rev Henry Warp Bescuer, of Brooklyn, 
- Y. has recently delivereda Lecture at the Tremont 
tmple, Boston, before the Mercantile Library 
“sociation, upon the subject of “ Amusements,” 
hich was listened to by a numerous, discriminating, 
ad highiy intelligent audience, with the most intense 
Mevest and satisfaction. There are few subjects 
ore worthy of deep consideration and reflection than 
‘sand the ableLecturer, who thoroughly understands 
or human nature, presents a clear and varied 
— whteh all may view with profit and pleasure.— 
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The following sketch of the Lecture, is derived 
en reports in the Traveller and Mercantile Jour- 


Te Rev gem leman commenced by defining with 
Usiderable exactness what was intended in the use 
slp, rms relaxation and rest. The former was 
¥@ modification of the latter—or but a lower degree 
be absolute rest, He wished the distinction to be 
Tved, as he was firmly of opinion, that much evil 
“ein the community from the cuatounding of the 
° terms, Absolute rest under certain conditions is 
at meansa proper relaxation from laborr The 
Monday of the clergyman is made so only, 
as he makes it a day of absolute rest, instead 

* day of relaxation. 
Anuusemnts were defined to be all those processes 
lea ich social or physical enjoyment was sought ;— 
Sure is amusement carried to excess, and the tern 
—— devised to express the result of the 
Per-stimulus—pleasure. There were two classes in 
community, to whom he mighi address himseli— 
jaan live only for pleasure—aud those who, 
a only frivolous, but absolutely wicked. To the 
feng, are sunk in pleasure, but little need be said 
ond 2g Odly cling to their sinful ways—and any 
“ 4pproval from them, would trouble him more 
Seaoe severe criticisms of the other class. 
uld dan who dissent on conscientious grounds, he 


“YAmusement ag aids to morals. He thought a 


ing amusement with pleasure, reject both | 


‘THE HARBINGER 


reform was much needed, and he hoped to see it soon 
accomplished. 

Some there are whose views are so ascetic, and 
whose morality is so energetic, that they reject 
amusement altogether. Others again tolerate them 
in a quiet, dignifed way—while others say that one 
should find amusement in his daily avocations. To 
the last it may be replied, that much}depends upon 
what the avocation is. The pin-maker can find little 
amusement in working twelve or fourteen hours in 
the day, in making the twentieth part of a pin; or 
the mud-digger, who stands all day half-leg deep in 
water. One rank or class must not make rules for 
all other ranks or classes. Labor’s sternest duty may 
be irradiated by pleasure. 

Many of the powers of the mind appeared to be 
apecially deagned and adapted to promote the pleasure 
of man. The whole arrangement of the natural 
world was an exhibition of taste in the Builder and 
Maker thereof, and was adapted to promote pleasure 
in man, Lines and forms of beanty, rich and variega- 
ted colors, ind sweet sounds, mei uson every hand, 
And when. he had gazed on the thousand beautiful 
flowers, of every shape and hue, which adorned a 
vast prairie, and had drunk in the music of birds 
which sang and talked around him, he had found fit 
impossible to keep silence, and yet impossible to give 
utterance to his sense of the goodness of that Being 
who had thus profusel yspread beauty around his path : 
and he had been ready to exclaim, If the Footstool 
be thus embroidered, what must be his Throne ? 

There were in the mind of man faculties answering 
to the lines of beauty, the colors, the flowers,and the 
sweet sounds, which adorned the natural world. Such 
were mirthfulness and ideality, &c. It was impossible 
to repress and destroy these faculties without doing 
wrong Mirthfulness was as important to the perfect- 
ion of ihe mind as conscientiousness. It might not be 


}as great a lossto be deprived of om car as a right, 
| hand ; bat by the loss of either, 1 man was maimed. 


Conscientiousness was as important to the perfection 
of character, as the bones were to the perfection of the 
face ; butthat mind in which conscieatiousness was 
cultivated to the neglect of all the other faculties 
would be like the face stripped of its beautiful covering-- 
a frightful mask of grinning bones. 

Amusemenis were necessary to health. Even the 
lowest kinds, in this view, were better than none. 
The hardand grinding toil to which the masses in a 
great city were habitually subjected, rendered some 
kind of amusement indispensable. No man under- 
stood, better than did Napoleon, what was necessary 
to men, in the city or the camp, and he had said: The 
French people need amusements. He might with 
equal truth have said, all people need amusements. 

What better than a beast would the slave, or even 
the poor artisan be, without amusement? But what 
is right for one may notbe so for all. It might be 
right in the savage to ascend,to amuse, but it would 
be immoralin the civilized man to descend to seek 
amusement in the same way. But what excuse is 
there for noisy, dissipated forms of amusement in a 
polished communiy? For the effective action of 
the mind in the performance of the duties of life, 
amusement isdemanded. A maghine,though it may 
not break, will one day wearout. Anxiety, by some, 
has been pronounced a better cut-water than hope ; but 
the trouble is, it cuts the man more than the water. 

The effective actionof the mind, also, required 
amusement. Brightness and elasticity were the 
atmosphere in which the mind acted most freely and 
effectively. Amusements were to the mind what the 
bath was to the body ; the means of cleansing and 
invigorating it. Amusements were indispensable to 
sound morals, also, Ifthe young were not provided 
with harmless and virtuous amusements, they would 
have vicious aud corrupting amusements. A judicious 
management should be adopted at home; uot too 
much restraint nor too much freedom. The’ lecturer 
did not believe, and it certainly did not become him to 
say, that ministers’ sons were of necessity the devil’s 
grandsons. The period between 15 and 25 years of 
age was the most dangerous period of a young man’s 
ie ; here were the rapids, in life’s current. Duriug 
this period he was in his transition state, from being 
governed to governing himself; anda most perilous 
state it was, 

The Rev. gentleman urged his young friends if hon- 
or bade a man to his ruin in business, or to the jail, to 
scrupulously follow her lead, for he declared “ the hur- 
dle of a man to be better than the chariot of a villain.” 
He pronounced amusement to be necessary to the full 
development and richness of character, and then pas- 
sed to review the New England character, and ascribed 
its strength and integrity to the hardy circumstances 
in which it was nurtured. The Reverend gentleman 
declared that he would have more religion in his busi- 
ness, and more business in religion. He hoped the 
time would arrive when the Bible would no longer be 
interpreted by the ascetic. 

The dangers of the young arose chiefly from two 
sources ; re-action and overeexcitement. If the young 
were duly restrained in the family, the reaction, on be- 
coming their own masters, was almost certain. Some 
parents were so much afraid that their children would 
do wrong, that they wonld not let them do anything. 
But when they obtained their liberty, with none to con- 
irol their pleasures—never having learned to act arigh) 
—they were quite sure to riot in self-indulgence. 

The danger from over-excitement was no less im- 
minent. When the young were over-worked, were 
shut up to hard toil, and had very little time for amuse- 
ment, they were anxious to compact and concentrate 
as much pleasure as possible in the shortest possible 
time ; and accordingly, went into amusements with a 
concentration of soul, which indicated their determi- 
nation to extract the most pleasure that it was possible 
to get, from the smallest amount of amusement. 

Amusements were necessary to develope originality 
of character. The development of man was as yet 
exceedingly imperfect, and we did not know what 
man’s capabiliiies were. We have never yet seen a 
symmetrical mind among mere men. They are all 


one-sided. We have seen all the good qualities of mind 
in a high state of perfection, sepaia’ely—-in separate in- 
dividuals ; but never have we seen them all together, 


combined in one person. When perfect, the mind of 
man would exhibit lustre as well as substance, The 
elements ef mind developed by the fathers of New 
England were the best the world had ever seen ; but 
in their circumstances it was impossible to cultivate 
all the qualities of the mind. ‘The sterner and stronger 
ones were the most essential to .them,and they were 
cultivated ;—but the softer and finer ones—the graces 
vt the mind—their cireamstances forbade them to cul- 
tivate. 

‘The sources of amusement were various, The 
physical powers were an important source, from the 
cultivation of which pleasure miglit be deprived. The 
gymnasium, foot-race, rowing, riding, and such like 


8s himseif, and urge upon them the neces- employments, opened, in one direction, abundant 
| sources of amusement. 








In speaking upon his fundamental laws, he declared 
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But if people can get economy, and comfort, society 


the game of ten pins a most excellent exercise, but | and protection, by association in their California ex- 
that it could not be recommended ,owing to the demoral- | peditions, what isto hinder them from doing the same 


izing associations connected with it. 


The same might | at home. 


If a hundred men can club together to dig 


be said of other games—and it was time that the moral | gold, with all the aids of mutual help, division of labor 


portion of the community wrested amusements from 
the hands of those who were bent upon using them 
only for selfish purposes. 

He lamented that clergymen were so sitrietly de- 
barred from exercise, that too of a healthful and in- 
vigorating character, without which there cannot be 
that full development.of body as well as mind, which 
a clergyman should present—instead of which we too 
often see a pale, sickly, cadaverous countenance. Since 
the use of anthracite had become so common,many had 
lost the benefits uf the saw and axe, which they former- 
ly enjoyed. 

The social emotions, also, contained large sources 
of amusement. Society was essential to the enjoyment 
of life. The well regulated intercourse of the sexes 
was & most important source of amusement. It was 
said that when the Lombardy poplar was introduced 
into this country, unfortunately, only one sex of the 
tree was brought ; and that this accounted tor the de- 
fective development of this species of tree in the Uni- 
ted States. However this might be, eertain it was, that 
this tree, which died soonest at its top, and gradually 
developed its scraggy limbs all the way down, was a 
fit emblem of the bachelor. 

The family circle was a source of amusement. Mu- 
sic wasanother. And there was no one of the arts 
which furnished such a pure, and uniformly pure, source 
of amusement as this. The cauvas might blush, and 
cause others to blush, and the marble might be prosti- 
tuted to the encouragement of vice ; but music, how- 
ever employed, could not, in itself, ever be other than 
pure. Music might be enjoyed without fear. 

There were three fundamental laws by which our 
amusements should be regulated. First, amusements 
must agree with natural laws of health. Every thing 
that served to strain one part, to the injury of another 
part, was contrary to the laws of health, and should 
be avoided. Secondly, the effect of amusements, to be 
lawful and proper, must be beneficial—promotive of 
vigor of body, mine and morals. And of this, every 
one must be his own judge. What might be good for 
one, might be poison toanother. There must be a va- 
riety ; and adaption to character, pursuits and circum- 
s ances must be observed. If any amusement was 
found to unfit us, in mind or body, for the better dis- 
charge of the duties of life, however it might be regar- 
ded by others, we are bound to abandon it at once. A 
third law for the regulations of amusements, was, that 
they should act in the line of the superior facufties, and 
not of the inferior The great question to be asked, 
in deciding onthe lawfulness and propriety of a given 
amusement, was, what is the tone—the key note of 
this amusement? what is its tendency? to elevate 
and ennoble, ro refine and improve ? or is it to corrupt 
and debase? Does it act in the line of the superior 
faculties, or of the inferior? The theatre, the opera, 
the circus, may gather around them the treasures of 
art and the ornaments of literature and taste ; but if 
the key note—the moral tone and tendeney of these 
amusements—is bad ; if they act in the line of the in- 
ferior faculties, so mush are they the worse—the more 
dangerous and corrupting—for their employment of 
literature, art and taste. 

Don Juan might abound in poetical beauties of un- 
surpassed lustre ; but what was the general tone, the 
key-note of this poem? It was low. base and vile,—- 
All the resources of the poet’s mind were brought to 
bear in this one direetion---in the line of the inferior 
faculties—to promote a base and vile purpose. It was 
therefore a vile poem, despite of all its poetical beauties. 
It was far otherwise with Milton’s great poem. Scenes 
of love and beauty were there revealed, as full and as 
rich as the imagination could conceive ; but the key- 
note was pure and holy, the tone was good ; the design 
aud tendency of the whole was to improve and elevate 
the soul. 

He had been induced to adopt this subject as the 
theme of his lecture, not because,it was fertile 1m 
thought but because, in looking out from his stand- 
point as a minister of religion, hie heart had been 
made sad by seeing how bad men had the con- 
tro! of the amusements of society—how much selfish- 
ness had done to furnish amusements, and how little 
religion had done towards this object. Wicked men 
were shrewd and sure in their plans and operations. 
They understood human nature, and they formed their 
plans with reference to the end designed ; and they 
were almost certain to succeed. When contemplating 
the movements of the selfish and wicked and their suc- 
cess, he was impressed with the truth, that the children 
of this world were, in their generation, wiser than the 
children of light. His object in this lecture was, to 
arrest the attention of the reflecting and serious-mind- 
ed citizen, and to urgeon him the importance of taking 
some active measures to furnish society with safe and 
profitable amusements. 

The Journol adds—* The language employed by the 
lecturer was strongly characteristic, aud his illustrations 
were pointed and eminently calculated to impr -ss upon 
the minds of his auditors the views which he holds upon 
the subject of amusements. We cannot doubt that 
the lecture will be the means of effecting some good 
in this community. Itis not often that a clergyman 
takes so clear and practical a view of life in the 
city.” 





Sitent Revotvtions.—The progress of the idea of 
Association is the most eheering sign of these event- 
ful times’ Men havein a hundred ways been educa- 
ted to this idea. Our lodges of Odd Fellows, our be- 
nevolent societies of the various orders of Temper- 
ance ; even our political clubs, our engine companies, 
and military organizations, have aj! had their part, in 
training men to combined efforts, instead of solitary 
exertions. 

Society is the first condition of human happiness 
A man would rather have good company in a desert, 
than be alone in paradise. The poorest society is felt to 
be better than none—the best is yet to be attain- 


Even the thousands who are going to California, are 
banding together for economy, pleasure, protection and 
profit. Who thinks of paddling off alone ? Who talks 
of the difficulty of people agreeing together? They 
go infeompanies of fifty or a hundred, and may enjoy, 
in this long, adventurous voyage, more of the pleas- 
ures of social intercourse than they ever knew be- 
fore. 

We do not mark our own progress; yet each of 
these California companies is forining an imperfect 
Fourier association. 


and machinery, why not associate in the same way to 
dig potatoes? What is to hinder the mechanies for 
ming labor associations here, in their various trades? 
Why not build ships as well as charter, or sail then, 
upon this principle; and it gold can be dug, by a 
hundred men combining their small capitals and their 
labor together forthe general good, what is to hinder 
men forming similar groups in every branch of produc- 
tive industry ? 

We must open our eyes to the power of these com- 
binations. One or two protective unions have shut up 
every store in Nantucket, and all the people of that 
island are now supplied at wholesale prices. A few 
such combinations would break up all business as at 
present conducted, in a considerable city. ‘len years 
may witness an entire revolution in trade, and “ store- 
keeping” will be among the things of by-gone ages. 
If the retail dealers are broken up in this way, what is 
to become of the jobbers? and you, young gentlemen, 
who have preferred to be clerks to any productive em- 
ployment, what is to become of you? 

It is useless to oppose these movements. You might 
as well whistle against a hurricane, or try to stop an 
earthquake with a crow-bar. If it be satisfactorily de- 
monstrated that men can save twenty-five per cent, of 
their earuings by protective unions, we should like to 
see who is going to prevent them from doing it. If 
this can be done in forty or fifty towns in New Eng- 
land, it may be done in every town and city in the 
United States,and when people get acquainted with 
each other, and learn to do business together in this 
way they wil! earry out the principle in other things 
until all the nou-producing drones of society —capital- 
ists, bankers, traders, and all, will have their supplies 
cut off. Capital willbe a mere bubb'e. Whit iscep ial? 
The hoarded representative of labor, Suppose that la- 
bor chose some other representative. 

Thus; suppose all the workmen of a certain trade 
club all their labor, or productive capability, and upon 
that, issue stock, or notes, or due bills, representing 
their prospective labor. Would they want any other 
capital? The promise of an association of one hun- 
dred farmers, to deliver in New York, on a certain 
day so much wheat, corn, beef,pork, wool, etc. , would 
buy anything. So would the promise of so many shoe- 
makers, or hatters, or ship-builders, or men of any other 
trade ; and so, before the gold crop of California is 
half gathered, it may have no value, except that which 
it has as an article of trade, the same as iron, lead, 
copper, or platina. 

If these protective unions, and other associations go 
on, we can use all the gold we gather, to exchange for 
the commodities of foreign countries, for little of it 
will be wanted here. Ifa whole township joins to- 
gether to buy, and sell, by wholesale, there will be a 
mere exchange of commodities and no money will be 
needed. But we need not speculate, for bhfore we can 
settle any thing, these changes will have been accomp- 
plished. It will be an unpleasant transition to many 
of us, but we must stand up to the tack, and there is no 
danger that there will not be a plenty of fodder.— 
Sunday Dispatch. 





A Picture oF Crvitization.—He must be an Infidel 
and Atheist, or a Manichean, who has no faith in the 
progressive improvement of humanity ; while he who 
has such faithis culpable if he neglects any means 
which may tend to human elevation and happiness. 

Neither God nor man can be satisfied with our pres- 
entcondition, Men grow impatient, and even deny 
the justice or the being of God ; but He to whom a 
thousand years are as one day, will work out his pur- 
poses. All wrong must be right. The laws oj the 
universe cannot be alt red to suit our impatience ; but 
then our very impatience of evilis one ofthe laws of 
of the universe, which is destined to work a cure for 
many evils. 

Under providence, the human race must work out 
its own destiny, and if we succeed in opening the eyes 
of any to the evils of society, we shall have done 
something to awaken the sense of justice, which will 
lead men to seek fora remedy. 

Every picture of society as it is, has its uses. It 
matters not how abhorrent the spectacle, so itbe truth- 
ful. It may offend our taste, it may shock our sensi- 
bilities; but though we may shudder at the sight, 
humanity forbids that we should shun it. We must 
look at the condition of our brethren, for their sufferings 
are ourown. They are apart of our own humanity, 
children of the same family, and partakers of the 
same destiny. Itis moraly impossb'e that we can 
be happy while they are miserable. The ties of sym 
pathy bind us all together. 

The London Herald, a paper of no radical or 
visionary character, gives the following description of 
the condition of a portion of our human race, in Lon- 
don. 

“The great mass of the people have no homes. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of our children 
have no other education, no other christianity, than 
the education and christianity of the pavement. The 
hard flag stones are their text books ; the foul gutter is 
their Pierian spring. ‘Theylisp blasphemy and inde- 
cency ; they take God’s name in vain before they know 
the meaning of the words they utter. Savages, in the 
midst of civilization, they are{more irreclaimable than 
the savages of the wild andthe desert. It is the want 
of ahome that has madethem so. They are hardened, 
because from their very infancy they have been 
environed by indurating circumstances. Within the 
softening influences of domesticity it has never been 
theirsto abide. ‘They have been turned adrift when 
scarcely able to walk unaided. Another tnfant has 
taken its place at the mother’s breast ; and the child of 
two years has made acquaintance with the pavement, 
And so commences that out-of-doors education, which 
fills our streets with profligate women and thieves.” 

Suchisagraphic and very truthful description of 
one of the features of English civilization, of which 
our own is the off-shoot. Such is the result of inati- 
tutions which we admire and imitate ; and such are the 
results, that we also are beginning to experience. 

The streets and gutters of New York have pupils 
as well as those of London, and here, as well as there 
are seen the foul fruits of a civilization, which has 
been weighed in the balances of experience, and found 
wanting.—Sunday Dispatch. 

LL 
A gentleman residing in Canada when hesaw his son, 


Each ship so chartered is a kind | drinking champagne, would exclaim, “Ah! my boys 


of floating phalanstery, wanting a thousand comforts | there goes an acre of land, trees and all.” 


and elegancies indeed, but still a great deal better 


than for each man to independently paddie his own | 


canoe around Cape Horn, and so up the Pacfic coast 
to the bright land, where the gold sparkles in the sun- 
light. 








During the reign of Henry VILL, which lasted thirty- 
eight years, no fewer than 72,00) persons were executed, 
being at the rate of 1,892 per aunum. Where’s Taylor 
Lewis? 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30. 1848. 
Ot modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights. fraud, oppression, a gambiing spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
o! Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Wirtiam Exvcernr Cuannine. 
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ply consists in the facts, that he has accurately anal-| character, this intimacy is merely animal or natural,and | place and shelter. With these views sevordingly, | ;, 
yzed these impulses and passions, traced their true fune-| therefore inhuman and disgusting. For the distinetive- | not believe that if society were so scientifically organi. 
tions, and unfolded the social constitution in which they | ly human element in man is personality, is individuali- | zed as to allow freedom in love to-morrow, such a thing 
would be made to operate harmoniously to the highest | ty, is character; and the tie in question ignores this would exist the day after to-morrow, as a purely maie. 
good, both of the individual and public. Can you dis-| element and proceeds only upon the commén natural | rial or sensual te Astworsenes and woman. If socie. 
prove his analysis, have you a better one to supply, or fitness of the parties. It denies love, or the sen- | ty were in condition wor its prison doors to-morrow, 
are you able to show that his social structure is contra-| timent of individual preference, and affirms only | and say om pining captives “be free,” I do not be. 
vened by a single law of nature, physical, intellectual | lust, or indiscriminate natural appetite. It is a relation lieve that license would draw another breath of yit,) 
or moral? Let this be pondered ! consequently, which befits only the brute nature, or a | air or crime plant another footmark on the blossoming 
Again; when you assert that “ the hard and grind- | nature that does not image the divine, and is therefore, | earth. ‘ 
ing toil to which the masses are habitually subjected,| wholly inappropriate to man, The only sexual com- For in that case—in = society, by a 
renders some kind of amusement indispensable,” you | merce befitting man is that which is inspired by love, | scientific material organization, were able to inauguraie 
also assert, though you may not know it, that some| ora sentiment of reciprocal personal preference be- this liberty—it would no longer be ee 
kind of society is needed in which amusement may be| tween ‘the parties. As soon as a man and woman perfect society, or a society ‘ a r and liberty 
possible. As matters now are, when the pin-maker,| come under the influence of this sentiment—as soon as | Would be wags om ay a 3 or ynererst liberty 
as you say, works fifteen hours a day to make the| they feel the flame of reciprocal passion, their inter- dwells ~_— wr x ‘, cad gs are nor 
twentieth part of a pin, when the mud-digger stands| course loses the character of animality or promiscuity, | C°P'T@ry, Dut one. aaa postulate order with. 
all day knee-deep in water, and when, you might have | and becomes a truly humane and ennobling relation, a | ¥' liberty, any al oe ear ~ ow with. 
added, nearly all classes of workingmen go to their| relation which every refining grace and every ravish- | °U* varieey, aon eee meas er oe Per it 
wretched and dirty homes, completely exhausted by | ing joy of heaven hastens to consecrate. The natural | oaly ee cine oe nT a any anta- 
toil, some kind of amusement is not only indispensable | appetite, instead of dominating the personal preterence, | 8°™S™ on : oe . an * ' is are in 
but it is clearly impossible. Is your stevedore, your | becomes now purely subject or subsidiary to it, and the leat 7 manip “a — v vt a“ , sis 0 order 
hod-carrier, your brick-layer, your house-painter, your | parties, consequently, instead of sustaining a mere in- | ‘°° an ate Aan ” he Saiosa ete ne, ee 
shoemaker, nay, your merchant and lawyer even, in| discriminate material connection with each other, ex- |'"8 ' coe re oe 8 Se ae true teilow. 
a fitting state to roll ninepins, to attend concerts, or to| perience a relation of the most intensely discriminating - ; a oF si 0 eu Souk »is =~ with the 
hear sermons or lectures? Yet, why is this? Why| and personal character. It is a relation which excludes |'?¥* % ‘aap ‘on ~ Ver ; ee perfectly coins 
are the masses overworked, why are their homes mean| them for the time being, from all the world beside, ma- cident, ak * . — ad ie i 7 f ae same thing, 
and miserable, why do they rush to the intoxicating| king each appear to the other the embodiment of all License ‘ = es on v aes of 
cup, why are so many ignorant, so many vicious, so| perfection, and prompting, therefore, the most unlimit- order. lt ee a ea Snes Santi bas 
many criminal? Why? Not because they want in-| ed matual desire and devotion. become irue or ae ow can “ imagine even a 
nocent diversions so much ; not because public amuse- Why, then, has not the natural sexual appetite in et ne one ia. fe vers oe 
ments are in the hands of wicked men; nor yet be-| man been hitherto always subject to love? Why has fellowship, when each man’s private interest prompi. 
cause of any innate proclivity to evil, but because your | sexual commerce among men ever worn a merely ma- noting waieh ” notalso prompted by the public inter- 
incoherent, unorganized, anarchical, devilish Society.| terial or sensual character? The reason, in my view, est? ‘Lhe se deltcadena aie -. Prone sg and 
necessitates, by a law as stern as fate, all these and a| is plain, and it is this ; that love has not been left free. therefore stulufies = . 3 us Whe license is 
thousand other irregularities. In demanding amuse-| It hasbeen confounded with marriage, while in reality vitalized only by public disor er, When public order 
ments for the masses, then, Mr. Beecher, you ought to} no two things can be more distinct. Marriage expres- | '* itself disorderly, then a liberty antagonizes it 
first demand an organization of society in which they | ses the perfect union of a man and woman, while love under the mask of ae herefure, let order once 
could participate in these amusements, you ought first| €xpresses their intensest duality or disunion. The — oe " x same—iiat iS to say, 
to demand an organization of society, which would re- lover far from feeling himself one with his beloved, feels yet society once remove a 1 jose aOR, which 
lieve them from this excessive toil, which would secure | her to be at an infinite remove from him, feeis himself | meess#atly inflame self-love against the love of others, 
them from the exactions of capitalists, which would | unworthy to touch the hem of her garment, and would by egpuameg suotitions disunctions among iis ‘sub- 
furnish them with comfortable workshops and habita-| cheerfuliy throw away his life for the pittance of an ap- |J°°™ eee which are not founded upon differ. 
tions, which would provide them the means of instruc-| preciating glance, or an encouraging word. Marriage | “"°** of social worth—and ae m4 at once throw 
tion and development,—in short, which would render} supposes all this passionate life of love allayed in mu- off its mask, aever wn to be resume ) 
Labor itself an attraction, which now it cannot be. tual possession ; supposes the parties no longer in mere- But if this be so, if men once truly — che sweets 
Again ; when you assert that we have never seen a| ly personal relation, but in profoundly spiritual relation ; of liberty—how er veers is it to dread any 
perfectly symmetrical mind among mere men, and that | supposes them completely one in heart and mind, and lingering enemy: 20 af ty oe ever any 
we do not know what the capabilities of man are, you| bringing forth all the fruits of such unity in every form thing sone than ® semperary. aay tum the human 
seem to us to assert that great truth which lies at the| of aesthetic action. The love relation has now | Pass!ons, while society deprives them of their normal 
bottom of all Socialism, that is, the solidarity of the| utterly ceased between them. Their inward unity is | ° rational liberty. No Tat would > one merely 
human race. Why are men all one-sided, as yousay,| 80 true, so complete, so absorbing, as to render them outward or sensual tie with « wemmam, if he were al- 
perfect in one or two qualities only, and imperfect in| utterly dead to the lower ties of sense, and they conse- lowed liberty = love. If aseiety left us subject free ad 
all the rest—mere fragments or distorted images of} quently recognise one another no more after the flesh follow the divine afflatus of his a whithersoever it 
men, in fact,—good hands, as in the jugglers and some | They are not two but one. Their inward or spiritual carried him, v shoald eae ee such a thing as 
mechanics,—good legs, as in ballet dancers,—good unity has swallowed up their outward or natural duali- sexual ena or fornication, never dream of a 
arms and chests, as in boxers ; good voices, as in Ben-| ty, and neither, consequently, cares any longer for any | ™¢rely natural ultimation of the opamene. The natu- 
nedetti and Jenny Lind; good heads, as in Locke and of the phenomena strictly appropriate to this duality. ral appetite in euch case would be infallibly subject to 
La Place ; good hearts, as in Howard and Oberlin ; but} | Now society by the institution of external or bodily the personal aeons, and would thus always be ele- 
all these separately, disjointedly, in different individuals,| marriage, slays the very life of love, and turns marriage vated ae celesual yee - Give & men, therefore, 
and never combined in one person? Why, in other| itself into a caricature. For love dies as soon as passional liberty, leave him to the direct guidance of 
words, do we not find any symmetrical and perfect cul- | the parties become familiarly known to each other, God, as revealed = his Gaeaey anegenens, and 
tivation of men? You admit that the thing is notim-| and marnage utterly transcends and supersedes the by the sheer on of the case his merely natural or 
possible ; if you area Christian, as we believe, you| bodily relations of its subjects. Thus, when society material relations renee instantly ant intolerably 
must also admit that God’s design in creating men was | binds two lovers in exclusive bodily intercourse for ever, loatheome to him. 1 say of necessity » meaning thet 
to make them true integral men; aud you have read | all that freeness of reciprocity which before existed be- such is the law of his nature. Man is above all things 
enough of history to know that all ages, and countries, tween them and which constituted the total divine |* rerson—that 1s - say, an image or revelauon of 
and sects, number some individuals whose ardent de-| charm of the relation disappears. It is no longer the | G4 in nature ; and it would be just as absurd there- 
sires and iongings to God were for the attainment of this | free privilege of each to serve the other, but their bound- fore, to suppose that man in his true developement 
perfect symmetry of character ; yet they have all fail-| en duty. Thus love perishes because its essential free- would obey Gaseaey would obey any thing but his own 
ed, yousay? But why—the inexorable why comes| dom is cashiered, or suspended. The parties are no | ProPer personality which is God within him, as it 
in? Cannot you tell, oh learned man of the pulpit, set| longer free with respect to each other ; they are in re- would > Tae God himself acting from outward 
apart by your own choice and the vote of friends, for ciprocal bondage—-a bondage backed by the whole force impulsion. The needle is nes half so true to the pole, 
the instruction of your brothers, cannot you tell? Those | of society. And neither are they in true marriage re- | ** the anaes heart of amy we to God. Even his 
despised Socialists, we know, maintain that the life of| lation because the marriage of any two parties suppo- ccnsuality rite tte. For it is only when society de- 
the individual man is but part and parcel of the gener- | es their complete bodily indifference, and is therefore |™€* his divine or internal pereonality—tbat which Lies 
al man, and that no one can hope to perfect himself| inconsistent with enforced bodily relations, or with the primarily in the freedom of the passions—that he throws 
harmoniously, except by and through the Humanity of obligation of mutual bodily subjection. himself upon his natural personality, beeause there h¢ 
which he is a member. Yet who cares tor Socialists?| | Now society, by subjecting love to this issue, by finds some faint reflex of freedom. 
Not even the Calvanistic clergy, whose favorite tenet,| Making it end in the enforced bodily subjection of the | Kendow a man, then, with passional liberty, and you 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin and Christ’s righte-| P@tties, and thus destroying its very life, has made it a | ‘9? facto VEaHIR his sensuality, so far forth, at leas, 
ousness to the whole human race, might have lead | ‘¢!ror to its subjects, and thrown them back consequent- - Wantagonizes hie sationality. You, in fact, make 
them into a better estimate of that socialistic fancy,| !y, on the mere natural relation of the sexes, which his consuality and his rationality perfectly one. You 
about the mutual! responsibility of all men ! . | involves no social respon-ibility. The man whose na- | bring him, by that fact, into inumate union with the 
There are many other remarks in this discourse, sug- | ‘Te revolts at an enforced bodily conjunction with a soul of all his fellows, and the divine swectaces of . 
gestive of thought, but we cannot dwell upon them | Woman, will be very careful how he comes into love | “08 would instantly flow down and baptize all - 
here. We think, however, that in what we have said | relations with her. He will chensh these relations only outward relations, turning every impulse into a jubilant 
already, we have shown him that he has not yet gone | 8° far as consists with his external freedom, and if any hy — ezalting every act Ente « fragrant worship. = 
to the bottom of the question. May we not hope some- | impediment beset him here, he will dispense with these individual life - him, - aoe perfeccly one with 
thing better still from a mind so vigorous and logical ? relations altogether, and descend to mere material or universal life, or liberty is one with order. Const 
mercenary commerce. This accordingly, in my opinion | ently his natural personality becomes wholly mergeé 
Postscrspt to Y¥. S's Reply to A. E. F. is the exclusive source of all sexual promiscuity, and of | 1 his divine personality—becomes wholly subordinalé 
My limits prevented me doing as full justice last} ali licentiousness among men, that love is not free, |‘ it- He is in that condition in which Adam stood 
week to the final point in controversy between A. E.| but involves the reciprocal bodily subjection of the par- | When furnished by God with a new proprium or > 
F., and myself as I could have wished, and I aceord- | ties for ever. Bear in mind that I do not complain of | hoodunder the name of Eve, and when it was sad 
ingly avail myself of a postscript by way of amends. this in the past ; 1 am profoundly satistied that society |“ For this reason shall a man leave his father and 2 
What I undertook to shew, was that a promiscuous| could not have hitherto existed without this compres- | ther, (i. e., forget his natural genesis,) and cleave wale 
commerce of the sexes would be impossible in a per- | sion of love. I merely allege the indisputable fact of | his wife,” (i. e., assert an exclusively divine genes) 
fect society. I cleared th. way for this demonstration | the compression, by way of explaining or justifying the | His new or divine personality redeems and sancifies 
by an exposition of the difference between marriage| past sensuality of the sexual relations. Had it not | his old or natural one. In plain English, ne knows ® 
and fornication, on the one hand, and between true and| been for the compression of love in the bonds of exter- | Outward relations to any one which are not, in ev! 
conventional marriage on the other. But this exposi-| nal marriage, the family institution, as 1 have shewn | Case, the outgrowth of internal divine relations. Above 
tion exacted so much space that I was obliged to leave| before, would have been impossible ; and without this | all, he knows no outward relations to woman, whch 
the practical application almost exelusively to the read- | institution the private or personal element in humanity, | are not perfectly instinct with the aromal life of love. 
ers jadgment. Let me now assist that judgment by &| would have remained forever undeveloped. But al- and which do not infallibly issue in the serene her™” 
brief summing up of the views I advanced. though this compression of Jove has been thus undenia- | nies of marriage, or the entire spiritual union of the 
We saw last week that the stigma of fornication, or| bly attended with the highest social compensations, it | parties. 
the promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, lay in the fact | has none the lessinvolved the extremest individual de- | I have now finished my task. I have shew? th 
of its involving merely an outward or natural accord of| gradation, by holding men in subjection to mere natu- | sexual promiscuity, or the merely sensual commer’ 
the parties. Thus when a man and woman come into| ral appetite. Cutting them off from the freedom of | the sexes, refers itself to an imperfect condition of be 
sexual intimacy merely in obedience to the natural in- | dove, it has redueed them to the obedience of mere lust, | man society—a condition which is incompatible with 
clination which they feel towards each other as man} or animal desire. The effect was inevitable, and I do | the freedom of love among its members ; and that * 
and woman, and not in obedience to an admiring ap- | not hesitate to add, salutary, since the very life of love, | perfect condition of human society therefore, ont 
preciation of each other's distinctive personality or | which is freedom, found in this form temporary hiding | which legitimates the entire passional liberty of tinea” 
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Mr. Beecher on Amusements. 


We have copied into another column, from the Bos- 
t on papers, which are, doubtless, correct in their reports, 
a lecture on amusements, delivered before the Boston 
Mercantile Library Association ; and have done so, 
not because we supposed that this lecture contains any- 
thing new to our readers, but because it seemed to us 
an important sign of the times. When Presbyterian 
clergymen, who have not, hitherto, been remarkable 
fora liberal range of either thought or feeling, called 
upon by persons in distant cities to say somewhat 
true and good, grow eloquent upon such themes as 
this, it ie a sure indication of a great and progressive 
change going on in the public mind. The Churches 
though they have sometimes been in advance of gen- 
eral opinion, are more often its obedient slaves aad 
worshippers. We, consequently, hail any expressions 
of advanced thought from the pulpit, as the evidences 
of a nobler and healthier tone in the community. 

This discourse of Mr. Beecher’s is proof, that some 
of the clergy, at least, are returning toa sane mind, 
are beginging to look at things in this world as they 
really are, and not through the smoky glass of creeds 
and theories, and are disposed to leave off the impious 
and terrible accusations which they have alleged iv spi- 
rit, if not in word, against the Divine Goodness. They 
begin to see that man was made for happiness here ; 
that the world around him is a stupendous and beauti- 
ful arrangement for the production of human happi- 
ness ; and that the Nature which He has given us, the 
thousand and one exquisite sensibilities and powers 
with which we are clothed, are susceptible of a glori- 
ous and beneficent development,—indeed, that these 
demand, by their very essence and constitution, a full, 
free, and harmonious play. 

When Mr. Beecher argues that the gratification of 
that desire of amusement, which is so deeply implant- 
ed in the human heart, is in consonance with all the 
laws of external nature, and that it is necessary to the 
health of the body, to the brightness and elasticity of 
the mind, to the unfolding of original character, to the 
preservation of sound morals, and to the religious well- 
being of society, he merely states one of those palpa- 
ble and almost self-evident truths, which would have 
long since forced themselves upon the attention of man- 
kind universally, but for the pernicious theology and 
absurd social institutions, that have obscured human 
reason, and arraigned the very wisdom and goodness 
of Deity. Who that believes in God, who that believes 
Him to be a Being of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
could for a moment doubt, that this nature of ours, so 
nice in its adaptations, so exquisite in its sense of en- 
Joyment, so divinely delicious in all its workings, when 
they are harmoniously exercised, was designed by Him 
for the Ends in which it delights! Why has He dress- 
ed the world in beauty, why has He attached so many 
varied uses to the free play of our energies, why has He 
created all men with such fine artistic capabilities, if He 
meant that we should go clad in sackcloth and ashes, 
that we should look upon our earthly existence as a 
valley of tears, that we should deny our most innocent 
and delightful impulses, that we should be perpetually 
cumbered with anxiety and care, and that our highest 
religion should be, as Goethe describes it, a Religion of 
Sorrow! Certainly, it would be unwise to ignore the 
deep and awful realities of suffering and woe in this 
life, but it is quite as unwise to overlook the other side 
of the picture, glowing with so much brightness, and 
radiant with such heavenly bliss. 

The lecturer is right, then, in striving to rescue the 
pleasurable capabilities of our nature, from the unjust 
and ignominious opinions with which they have been 
visited, by the greater part of the religious world. His 
words will go with authority to many who could not 
have been moved by appeals coming from any other 
quarter, or in any other shape. Butis he aware of the 
admissions he has made? does he know the conse- 
quence to which his reasonings lead? has he applied 
his teachings, in all their length and breadth, to see 
what neglected doctrines they cover, and what ques- 
tionable and despised practices they justify? If he has, 
we wonder why he consents to thunder stil] from a 
Presbyterian Vatican ; and if he has not, we willstar- 
tle him by the assertion that he is tending to the most 
rank and obnoxious Fourierism. 

Yes, Mr. Beecher, we could take ap your lecture, 
sentence by sentence, and prove that if you are a logi- 
eal man, you cannot stop short of Socialism, but as 
we do not wish to frighten you away from the career 
of progress, on which you have begun to walk so con- 
fidently, we will withhold a great deal that we might 
properly say. Yet there are one or two points that 
you may not be unwilling to see exposed. 

First, you confess that because the world is full of 
beauty, and because the mind of Man has faculties to 
appreciate that beauty, therefore such faculties should 
be developed to their highest perfection ; and therein 
you confess, too, though you may not know it, Fourier’s 
whole mueh derided doctrine of the Passions. That 
great thinker says that God has endowed us with cer- 
tain original impulses, which are irrepressible in their 
nature, but which, in their unperverted action, all tend 
to good ; and his pre-eminence as a philosopher sim- 
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ject, will necessarily exclude it. The evil arises from 
s social condition in which man’s interior or personal 
freedom is not yet recognized, and he is consequently 
driven for the gratification of his passions, to the sphere 
of the external senses. The manifest remedy, accord- 
ingly 8 2 social condition which will not only recog- 
nize but reproduce his interior freedom, and so inevi- 
tably lift him out of these unworthy satisfactions. la 
short, the evil attributes itself to an incomplete develop- 
ment of man’s personality, as contingent upon angin- 
complete fellowship among men ; and the exclusive 
remedy, consequently, lies in an altogether complete 
development of that personality, as contingent upon a 
perfect fellowship among men. Y..8. 





A Reply to the Repository. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

The September and October Nos. of Mr. Bush’s Re- 
pository contains a professed review of my work, enti- 
tled, “ True Organization of the New Church,” to 
which I beg leave to demur. The author of that re- 
view, Mr. Barrett, of Cincinnati, has, in my humble 
opinion, made himself guilty of a gross indelicacy to- 
wards me, by publishing my name as the author of that 
work. I had my reasons for not putting my name on 
the title-page of that work, the principal of which was 
that I feel a sort of repugnance to associating my name 
with a subject which I consider as sublime as heaven 
itself ; and unless Mr. B. had previously obtained my 
special permission to publish me as the author of that 
work, he had no business to obtrude my name on the 
public as he has done. I will not complain of Mr. B’s 
abusive and insulting language ; I expect to be abused 
by friend and foe. I must confess, however, that the 
terms “ stupidity, imbecility, moral obliquity, etc,” as 
applied to me, come with very ill grace from a profes- 
sed minister of the New Church, who is as fond as Mr. 
B. is of wrapping himself up in a cloak of sentimental 
humility. Iam very much afraid that the cloven foot 
peers from under that cloak, as Aristophanes’ varity did 
through the holes of his toga. But let that pass, and 
let me avail myself of the space allotted me for the pur- 
pose of protesting against the criticism which Mr. B. 
has seen fit to offer on my work, and of showing that 
his criticism is not only a frivolous thing, but is calcu- 
lated to give a false impressson of my work. 

Mr. B. charges me with “ self-derived intelligence,” 
p. 5383; with “ either great dishonesty, or most unac- 
countable stupidity,” p. 537; with intellectual imbe- 
cility, or moral obliquity,” p. 543 ; with “ interpolating 
passages in the text of Swedenborg,” p. 608 ; etc. I 
cannot suppose that this kind of vulgar and abusive lan- 
guage is sanctioned by the spirit of the New Church ; 

J shall not, therefore, hold the New Church account- 
able tor the gross invectives of which one of its pretend- 
ed ministers has made himself guilty towards me, and 
shall content myself with setting them down as positive 
proofs that Mr. B’s mind is as far removed from the 
sphere of New Church truths as it was before he had, 
as he expressed himself towards me on a certain occa- 
sion, “a full reception of the doctrines of the New 
Church.” The charges brought forward against me, 
are however, sufficiently grave to require a refutation 
at my hands, and as these charges are based upon the 
supposition that my work is a tissue of falsehoods and 
absurdities, I must be allowed to repel Mr. B.’s accu- 
sations by showing that my doctrines constitute the 
very essence of Swedenborg’s revelations. Let me 
follow Mr. B.’s criticism, page for page, and show that 
he has, Ist, perverted the meaning of my text; and, 
2nd, that he misunderstands and consequently perverts 
Swedenborg’s own teaching. 

The principal business of my work is to show from 
Swedenborg, that no regeneration is possible without 
the serial organization of Society, and that it is the 
highest office of human reason to discover the serial 
law and to apply it to a reconstruction of the social 
elements. 

This proposition of course implies that the inmost of 
human nature is essentially good ; that this essential 
goodness is preserved by the Lord, and is constantly 
developing itself from him ; that this essentially good 
or inmost principle of man, is constantly endeavoring 
to accommodate the external, natural or social princi- 
ple to itself, or, as Swedenborg terms it, to conjoin it 
to itself; that this conjunction of the external with the 
inmost principle can only be effected by science ; that 
this science has been indicated in general terms by 
Swedenborg, and demonstrated by Fourier. If all 
thisean be shown from Swedenborg, then Mr. B.’s 
charges fall to the ground, or rather recoil upon his own 
head. 

First then let me show from Swedenborg, that the 
inmost of man is good, or rather celestial. I refer 
Mr. B. to the last number of Divine Love and Wis- 
dom, headed: “The nature of a man’s initiament at 
Conception.” “This was discovered to me,” says Swe- 
denborg, « by the angels to whom it was revealed by 
the Lord, and who, by permission, represented the in- 
itial form of man in a type before my eyes in the 
light of heaven. It was as follows. I saw as it were 
& most minute image of a brain with a delicate delin- 
tation of somewhat of a face in front, without any ap- 
Pendage. This primitive in the superior protuberant 
part was a compages of contiguous globules or spher- 
ules, aud each spherule was composed of others stil] 
more minute,and each of these in like manner of the 
most minute of all; thus it was of three degrees. For 
front, in the flat part, there appeared something deline- 
sted for a iace. The convex part was covered with a 
very fine membrane or menina, which was transparent. 
The Protuberant part, which was a type of the brain 
‘8 Miniature, was also divided into two chambers as 
were, as the full-grown brain is into two hemis- 
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pheres ; and it was told me, that the right chamber 
was the recaptacle of love, and the left, the receptacle 
of wisdom, and that by wonderful interweavings they 
were as ii were consorts and companions. Moreover 
it was shown in the light of heaven, which shone up- 
on it, that internally the compages of this little brain 
as regarded its situation and fluxion, was in the order 
and form of heaven, and that tts (exterior?) compages 
was in opposition to that order and form. After these 
things were shown and seen, the angels said, that the 
two interior degrees, which weré in the order and form 
of heaven, were receptacles of love and wisdom from 
the Lord ; and that the exterior degree, wh'ch was in 
opposition to the order and form of heaven, was the re- 
ceptacle of infernal love and insanity ; because man, 
by degeneracy, is born into evils of all kinds, and these 
evils reside in the extremities there; and this de- 
generacy is not removed unless the superior degrees 
are opened which, as was said, are the receptacles of 
love and wisdom from the Lord. And as love and 
wisdom is very near, for love and wisdom in its es- 
sence is the Lord, and as this primitive of a man is a 
receptacle, it follows that in this primitive there isa 
continual effort to the human form which also it suc- 
cessively assumes.” 

In this number of D. L. we are taught that there is 
in every man, after conception, a spiritual brain ; that 
this spiritual brain is composed of an internal and ex- 
ternal; that the internal brain, or the inmost degree 
is a receptacle of love and wisdom from the Lord, and 
the external brain the receptacle of man’s hereditary 
evil and the false. We are furthermore told in this 
number, that the inmost degree, the receptacle of love 
and wisdom from the Lord, is endowed with a con- 
tinual endeavor to the human form and that it succes 
sively assumes this form, and why? Because, says 
Swedenborg, love and wisdom is very man and the 
inmost of man is essentially adapted to the reception 
of love and wisdom from the Lord. It is m conse- 
quence of this reception of love and wisdom from the 
Lord that the inmost spiritual brain successively as- 
sumes the human form. 

What do you say to all this, Mr, Barrett? Does 
this paragraph satisfy you that the essential, the in- 
most poition of man’s nature is and remains holy, that 
is, good and true, in spite of man’s hereditary degener- 
acy? Is it not distinctly stated in that sublime revela- 
tion from the Lord that that degeneracy is seated in 
the external spiritual braia, and that there is not only 
an endeavor but a necessity implanted iu the internal 
spiritual brain to develop itself into an ‘ultimate form, 
which is the human form, and that therefore this hu- 
man form, as we see it issue from the mother’s womb, 
is an embodiment, a materialization of love and wis- 
dom? If Mr. B. or any other man is not convinced 
from this majestic and soul-stirring winding up of the 
treatise on Love and Wisdom, that the belief in man’s 
inborn goodness is one of the corner-stones of angelic 
faith, then he must indeed be wilfully blind. 

Ido not say in any part of my work, that man is not 
born into evil and the false, on the contrary, I believe 
in the hereditary degeneracy which is spoken of in the 
foregoing revelation. See page 58, where I express 
myself as follows: “It must not be supposed that the 
mere fact of four hundred separate families associating 
agreeably to the serial law, will cause evil to disappear 
from among them as by magic. The disciples of Fou- 
rier simply profess that a Phalanx, or an associated 
community has power to check the progress or the 
further actualization of evil, not to cause the actually 
existing evil to disappear in the same sense as filth 
may be washed away from an external surface. It will 
take at least three or four generations living in Asso- 
ciation, before the various chronic diseases with which 
the human organization is now tainted, can be extir - 
pated from mankind, and before men can have con- 
tracted an habitual love of the good and the beautiful 
in the place of the perverse propensities and vulgar 
meanness which degrade the souls and bodies of the 
present generation? Passional harmony, integral 
health, and an opening of all the faculties of the inter- 
nal man cannot possibly exist before one or two cen- 
turies shall have elapsed, which may be proved from 
Holy Writ: “ I shail visit the sins of the fathers to the 
third and fourth generation.” Is it not here distinctly 
stated that I believe in hereditary evil? How could 
I otherwise say that it will take three or four genera- 
tions, living in a Phalanx, before their evils anid falses 
can be extirpated ? 


What now becomes of Mr. B.’s ludicrous horror, “at 
some of the logical consequences that flow from our 
author’s fundamental error,” respecting man’s inborn 
goodness? According to Mr. B.,some of those con- 
sequences are, for instance, that man is not bound to 
fulfil his duty, to pay his debts,etc. Let us see whe- 
ther Mr. B. has taken pains to understand the mean- 
ing of my remarks about duty and debt. 

After showing that the dogma of total depravity has 
its origin in a one-sided view of human nature and that 
our past social enactments have more or less resulted 
from it, I invite our legislatures to base their future 
laws upon a different psychological foundation, upon 
the belief that man’s inborn goodness will triumph in 
its struggle against our hereditary ev:ls, provided we 
believe in it. Our constitution,” says my book, “de- 
clares that all men are born free and equal ; the time 
has come when we should add good. Heretofore we 
have legislated upon the principle that man is natural- 
ly degraded ; let us now legislate upon the principle 
that he is naturally good. By dint of preaching the 
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could not but result in the most opprobrious and de- 
grading legislative enactments. Man’s very faith in 
his capability of goodness has Leen imparted to him 
as @ blaspheming sin. And thus he has been wander- 
ing onward upon the path of self-scorn and self- 
contempt, downward and downward into misery 
and degradation, heedless of the inward voice 
that now and then whispers into his ear: Honor thy- 
self, and thou wilt know thy fellow-beings and be 
honored by them; love thyself, and thou wilt love 
others and kindle in their souls the spark of love.” 

I propose, asa proof that we have confidence in hu- 
man nature, that the thing “debt” should henceforth 
cease before the Jaw. “ Christ,” say I, “has abolish- 
ed it in principle; he has substituted charity in i's 
place ; let us respect his pteceptand realize it in ac- 
tion.” I say, furthermore, that laws which protect the 
fact “debt,” are unjust laws ; they should be abolished; 
it isfor the legislature to abolish them in the name of 
Charity ; for it is written in St. Matthew, the fifth 
chapter and forty-second verse : “ Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away.” And it is also written in St 
Luke, the sixth chapter and thirtieth verse: “ Give to 
every man that asketh of thee, and of him that taketh 
away thy goods, ask them not again.” Space is alto- 
gether wanting to condense into a few short paragraph- 
my remarks on the subject of debt and property ; they 
extend over aconsiderable number of pages, and are 
intended to illustrate the meaning of property in the 
sense of the New Church. Mr. B. has alluded to that 
important subject in the most flippant and frivolous 
manner; his remarks would seem to insinuate that I 
mean to make dishonesty the order of the day,whereas 
I state distinctly, in page 379 of my work, that ‘‘debis 
which have been contracted under the sanction of ex- 
isting laws, should be paid ; whatever debts we may 
have to pay, we ought to discharge faithfully.” The 
changes which I propose to bring about in the relations 
existing between creditors and debtors, are not to be 
left to the good pleasure of individuals ; I state distinct- 
ly that those changes ought to be enacted by the 
authorized agents of Society in the legislature of the 
State, and I give my reasons and maintain them very 
conclusively, why I consider those changes proper,viz: 
Because men will be more honest than they now are. 

Mr. B. interprets my remarks about duty in the 
same invidious manner as those about debt. He 
would make his readers believe that I scorn the per- 
formance of a duty,“ that there is no virtue, no use in 
self-deniol,” that “ acting from a sense of duty, when 
inclination impels us in an opposite direction, would be 
acting foolishly,” ete. Mr. B., where do you read all 
this in my work? Are you not ashamed to charge 
such absurd and disgusting falsehoods upon a man 
who imposes upon himself a loss of time and money 
for the purpose of doing his duty to God and man, and 
who now degrades himself from a mere sense of duty to 
a noble cause, so tar as to take notice of, and even re- 
ply to, your vulgur and insidious assaults and insinua- 
tions? My remarks about free-wi!!, duty, etc.,form a 
dissertation of 26 closely printed pages. After show- 
ing that ‘a development of the passions which is in 
harmony with the nature and demands of divine jus- 
tice and truth, constitutes the true and permanent hap- 
piness of man,” I go on to say : “ In our present system 
of society, the passions often lead to anguish and mis- 
ery, and it is therefore necessary that their develop- 
ment should be checked whenever it interferes with 
the established order. The necessity of restraining 
the passions whenever their development interferes 
with the recognized order of society, is designated by 
the term “duty.” And further on: “ Duty, in its es- 
sence, is divine ; itis that living desire for order which 
God has implanted in the soul, which is ever develop- 
ing itself there, and of which the rules and enactments 
of society are visible forms. But the development of 
that desire for order, or the fulfilment of duty, should 
afford us pleasure, whereas it is now too often a pain- 
ful sacrifice. The antagonism of our interests, spiritual 
as well as material makes it to be that sacrifice. 
Duty, in our present system of society, is staring at us 
like a bugbear, from behind all the corners of life, and 
like a terrific ghost, is haunting our morta! brains,” etc, 

Is not this admitting the propriety and necessity, of 
fulfilling one’s duty, and of sacrificing one’s desires, 
whenever they interfere with justly established rights ? 
Do | findfault with the propriety of fulfilling one’s du- 
ties, or do I not rather accuse society for converting 
into a painful sacrifice what should afford us a truly 
heavenly pleasure? Will Mr. B. please to read the 
following passage, for he evidently has not read my 
book: “ The disciples of Fourier do not mean to su- 
persede the use of conscience or to supplant it by pas- 
sion ; all they propose to accomplish is, to alter the re- 
lation of those facts upon whose morality conscience is 
ever called upon to decide ; they propose to substitue in 
place of those relations which are now existing between 
the material and spiritual elements of society, such re- 
lations as will doaway with the opposition , which has 
hitherto existed between the tendencies of passion and 
the dictates of conscience. The power of judging be- 
tween right and wrong, will ever be the brightest orna- 
ment and the divinest gift of the soul ; but it remains 
with us not only to facilitate the fulfilment of duty, but 
to make it a source of heavenly bliss, by establishing 
such relations between man and man, and man and 
nature, as will make the desires of passion identical 
with the requirements of order.” 

Mr. B. finds fault with this doctrine ; of course, he 
Let me offer him an illustra- 


making man believe that the child isa villian in em-| tion to make the doctrine more intelligible to his mind. 
bryo ; and that universal belief has enkindled in the| Lam a physician, and my use consists in visi! ing and 


hearts of men a contempt for human nature, which | 


taking care of the sick. Now, does Mr. B. think that 
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it is a very pleasant thing to be called up in a stormy 
night, and to travel three or four miles in a violent 
rain or snow storm in order to visit a patient? Sup- 
posing that patient were living under the same roof 
with me, would it not be much easier for me to help 
him? Supposing I should have all my patients in my 
immediate neighborhood instead of having them scat- 
tered all over the city of New York, would I not find 
it much easier and much more pleasadt to attend to 
them? And how much time would be gained by this 
more convenient arrangement, which I might employ 
for my own benefit and that of my fellow-creatures! 
Let me suppose anothercase. My parents have made 
me learn the shoemaking trade, whereas natural incli- 
nation and talent would have induced me to become 
a farmer. Would it not be far better that I should 
perform such uses as are delightiul to me than uses 
which I do with reluctance, and therefore imperfectly ? 
In the former case “the desires of passion would be 
identical with the requirements of order.” In the lat- 
ter case I would do uses from necessity, or at most 
from a sense of duty to my family, from the desire of 
not leading an idle life,ete. Bnt these uses would not 
be uses in the true New Church sense, they would be 
dead works. This is evident from No. 10,272 of the 
Are: ‘ The altar of incense is a representative of all 
things of worship, which are grounded in love and 
charity from the Lord, see No. 10,177, 10,198. It is 
called @ representative of the Lord in goods and truths, 
and in the things which minister, and in all things 
of worship, by reason that the goods and truths 
which are represented, areso far goods and truths 
as there is in them the Divine Principle; for all 
goods and truths which appertain to man and an- 
gel, are from the Lord; without life from the Lord in 
them, they are dear things, yea, even evils, for if they 
are not from the Lord, but from man, they respect 
man and the world ; and those things which have man 
and the world for an end, are in themselves evil ; for 
the end regarded is the inmost principle of man, since 
it is the soul of all things which are in him; from 
these considerations it may be manifest, what is meant 
by a representative of the Lord in goods and truths, and 
in their ministering goodsand truths. By ministering 
goods and truths, are meant goods and truths which 
are in the natural or external man, which are called 
knowledges and scientifics; for these are the things 
into which the internal man looks, and from which he 
chooses such things as confirm, which are in agree- 
ment with the life of his affections or his love ; and 
whereas those things are thus subordinate, they are 
called ministering things.” 
(To be Continued.) 
Married. 

In this city, on Saturday the 2°d instant, by the Rev 
Thomas C. Harris, Mr. Lucivs Eaton to Miss Lucy. 
CLEveLanD, both of the North American Phalanx, Mon- 
mouth County, N. J. 


LL 
Our Weekly Gossip. 

Art tHe Same.— When the celebrated engineer Bru- 
nel, who accomplished the desperate experiment of tun- 
nelling the Thames River, was brought before a Com- 
mittee of the British Parliament, he was asked if aspeed 
of eighty miles per hour on a certain Railroad would be 
much more dangerous to the traveller upon it than a 
speed of moa 

“Tt would be just the same,” said he. 

“And a speed of ninety ?” 

“Just the same.” 

“And a speed of one hundred ?” 

“Just the same! For,” added he,“ If the cars should 
run off the track at the rate of forty miles per hour the 
passengers would all go to ruin; and at one hundred 
miles per hour, they could not conveniently go any fur- 
ther.” 


A musical instrument of the Fejee Islanders, is a flute 
blown through the nose. 

We have heard trumpets blown in that way here.— Ed. 
Harb. 

“ Mahommed,” is the title, itis said, of the prize trage- 


ay written by Mr. Miles, of Baltimore, and which took 
r. Forrest’s $1,000 award. 


The printed indictment 
Nation, measures about one 








inst Mr. Duffy of the Irish 
undred feet in length. 


Mr. Walsh says that Lamartine, complaining to a 
Freneh tance of Mr. W.’s, of an importunate vis- 
itor, raoarked, “He is of transatlantic stupidity.” 


Mans, a European engineer, has got a machine for tun- 
nelling the Alps, He calculates on piercing Mount Cenis 
in three years—working on both sides. 


Charcoal, ground to powder, is one of the best things 
ever discovered to clean knives. This is a late and valua- 


ble discovery. 


“ Advice,” says Coleridge, “is like snow; the softer it 
falls the longer it dwells upon and the deeper it sinks into 
the mind. 


Mr. David S. Anderson, of Trenton, N. J., has con- 
tracted to build one dozen frame buildings, to be sent to 
California. ‘The different parts will be numbcred, so that 
they may be put together at San Francisco. 


The Chinese Museum, collected y an Attache of the 
late American Embassy, for New York, is soon to be open- 
ed in the new Chinese Buildings, ereeted for that purpose, 
in connection with the Costar Mansion, 529 Broadway. It 
is said to rival Dunn’s famous collection. 


The fashionable colors for ladies, this winter, are blue 
and green. Scarlet, crimson and cherry still maintain a 
feeble reign with a few high-colored uties ; but the 
more general tone of Broadway, in promenade weather, 
is cub tned and cool. Feathers are flaunting and vulgar, 
and furs have not yet made their appearance. 


A California company has been zed in Boston, 
with a capital of $3),000. Among other things they in- 
tend tocarry out the engine and apparatus of a small 
steamboat, to run upon the Sacramento River. 

A Harp Dosr.--A dandy called upon a doctor,a few 
days since, and complained of an apothecary who had 
given him a dose of oil, saying it stuck in his teeth and 
mouth, and was altogether unfit for a gentleman. 

“ You are right,” said the doctor, “it is only fit for work- 
ing-men.” 


A Yankee in Boston has taken passage for California 
with a venture consisting of five thousand bonnets! 


The Athensoum states that Dr. Faraday, in pursuing 
his researches into the operations of magnetism, has ob- 
taihed evident proof of some mechanical power, new to 
our knowledge, and connected ina remarkable manner 
with magnetism. 
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Vecetattas Soppem Pauty.—On Mondiy evening 
)s ys a correspondent) @ supper was given by the 
Vezeturian Suciety, at the Whittington Club, to a party 
of Indies and gentlemen, numbering considerably upward 
of 100. There were four long tables rangedin the large | 
room, decorated with numerous vases of flowers and 
evergreens, and spread with vegetables cooked in @ V'- 
riety of ways; with pastry, bread and fruits. The only 
beverage was water. The dishes most patronised appear 
to he omelettes et fine herbes, fritters, peas pudding, 
and plum puddiyg. Mr. Neesom, the chairman, after 
supper, delivered short speech, setting forth the object 
of the £00.vty. He said the pa ty had been iavited by a 
few vegetarians resident in London. An opportunity 
was thas offered fora promisenous assembly to examine 
fo themselves into the system. People started at the 
idea of doing without animal food, but the present ample 
and simple repast, and prevalent happy feeling, showed 
that we coulddo tolerably well in the absence of flesh. 
While thousands upon thousands around us were fearing 
they could not obtain the necessaries of life, the opera- 
tions of the Vegeterian Society were more than ever im- 
portant. [ts members acted upon the principle that it is 
the duty of every man who wished to se. his fellow-man 
happy to consider the way to make him so, by rational 
means. Is not (said the chairman) the recommendation 
good, when we say itis advisable with him of limited 
income that he should make his expe ise square with it; 
and aot, by seeking the indulgence of a depraved appetite, 
exceed his independence means ? e should hear 
nothing of labour combination societies, emigration 
societies, and others, if we adopted the system of this 
sociey. irs, I fiad by personal experience, 1 am in far 
be ter health by my abstinence, from animal food than 
I was* or the many years during which I partook of it, 
and yet my avoca'ions confine me to a close room 
throughout a long day; and [ seldom retire to rest till 
after midnight. The poorest man does not expend less 
money upon his food than IT do.—Mr. Lane (United 
States), inthe course of afew observ \tions, referred to 
the presence among the company of a lady who kept a 
large vegetarian board ng house in New York. He 
concluded with the sentiment that a “flesh diet is ineon- 
sistent with man’s moral or physical coustitution.”— \Ir, 
Turver followed, and was succeeded by Mr. Passmore Ed- 
wards, who stated that some members of the Whittington 
Club had considered upon, and, in a few cases, already 
adopted the vegetarian system. Pythagoras, who lived 
to 100 years, was a vegetarian; Zeno. the philosopher, 
lived upon the simplest food. In modern times, Franklin, 
Sir I. Newton, Howard, Swedeuborg; and in later days, 
Lamartine, Ralph Waldo Emerson, bad been and were 
vegetarians.— Various other speeches were delivered, and 
after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the party broke 
up. —Douglass Jerrold’s Newspaper 



















































Tue Mover Hussanp —On a week day, he walks out 
with his wife, and is not afraid of a milliner’s sho He 
even has “change” when asked for it, and never alludes to 
it a'terwards. He is not above carrying a large brown 
paper parcel, or a cotton umbrella, or the gums, or even 
holding the baby in his lap in an omnibus. He runs on 
first, to Knock at the door, when itis raining. He goes 
outside, if the eab is full. He goes to bed first in cold wea- 
ther. He will get up in the middle of the night to rock 
the cradle, or answer the door-bell. He allows the mo- 
ther-in-law to stop in the house. Hetakes wine with her, 
and lets her breakfast Th her own room. He eats cold 
meat without a murmur, or pickles, and is indifferent about 
pies and puddings. The cheese is never too strong, or the 
beer too small. or tea too weak for him. He believes in 
hysterics, and is melted instantly with a tear. He patch- 
es up a quarrel with a velvet gown, and drives away the 
sulks with a trip to Epsom, or a gigin the Park on a Sun- 
day. He goes to chureh regularly, and takes his wife to 
the Opera once a year. He pays for her losses at cards, 
and gives her all his winnings. He never flies out about 
his buttons, or brings home friends to supper. His clothes 
never smell of tobacco. He respects the curtains, and 
never smokes in the house. He carves, but never secretes 
for himself “the brown.” He laces his wife’s stays, even 
in December, and never asks for a fire in the bed-room on 
the most wintry nights. He respects the fiction of his 
wife’s age, and would as soon burn his fingersas touch the 
bright poker: He uever invades the kitchen, and would 
no more think of blowing up any of the se: vants than of 
ordering the dinner, or having the tray brought up after 
eleven. He is innocent of a latch-key. 

He lets the family go out of town once every year, 
whilst he remains at home with one knife and fork, sits on 
a brown holland chair, sleeps on a curtainless bed, and has 
a chairwoman to wait on him. He goes down on the Sat- 
urday, and comes up on the Monday, taking with him the 
clean linen and bringing back the dirty clothes. He 
checks the washing-bills. He says the housekeeping mo- 
ney without a suspicion, and shuts his eyes to the “ Sun- 
dries.” He is very easy and affectionate, keeping the wed- 
ding anniversary punctually; never complaining if the 
dinner is not ready ; making the breakfast himself if no 
one is down; letiing his wife waltz, and drink porter be- 
fore company. He runs all her errands, pays all her bills, 
and cries like achild at her death. 


A Prornecy.—We find in Holden’s Magazine the 
following extract from “Travels in the North West,” 
published by 'aptain Jonathan Carver, in 1777: 

“ Thisextraordinary range of mountains (the Rocky 
Mountains, which he calle the . hining Mountains) is 
calcu'ated to be more than three thousand miles,in 
length, without any very considerale intervais, which I 
believe, supasses any thing of the kind in the other 
quarter of the globe Probably in future ages t 
may be found to contain more riches in their bote 
than those of Indostanand Mulaba,or that are produced 
on the golden coast of Guinea; nor will L except even 
the Peruvian mines. To the west of the-e mountains, 
when exploded by future Columbuses or Ralighs, may 
be found other iakes,rivers, and countries. full fraught 
with all the necessaries or luxuries of life; and where 
future generations may find an asylum, whether driven 
from their country by the ravages of lawless tyrants, or 
by religious persecutions, or reluctantly leaving it to 
remedy the incouvenienees ari-ing from a superabundant 
increase of inhabit nts ; whethr el say impelled be these, 
orallared by hopesof commercial advantages, there is 
little doubt bat their expectations will be fully gratified in 
these rich and unexhausted claimes.” 


INFANTICIDE IN CuiNA.—It appears from the evidence 
of Mr. Smigh, an American missionary, that the practice 
of infanticide in China, spoken of by some travellers, real 
ly exists. This cruel custom obtasns, however, among the 

soerer classes only, and the victims ar@ exclusively girls. 

fn aplace called Kean Yingehoo, in the province of Fok- 
ie’, tive daes from Canton, thore are said to be no less 
than five or six hundred infanticides per month. The 
reason why this barbarous practice does not exist in Can- 
ton is, that this city contains « foundling hospital, where 
at least 5.000 female infants ef the poorer classes are re- 
ceived annually’ Mr. Smith found, in the neighborhood 
ot Amoy, that out ofsix girls there were generally sacri- 
ficed, sometimes four, oeeasionally five; the number in- 
deed, varying with the poverty of the parents. The child 
is generally killed immediately a‘ter birth,either by plung- 
it into water, or by strangling it, or closing its mouth and 
nose with a wet rag, or placing a little rice in its mouth. 
If in a family boys and girls are born alternetely, that is 
regarded as a good sign, and the girlsescape d-ath, In- 
fanticide is, however, far from being approved by the 
whole community. It ifto be hoped thatere long this 
abominable practice will have been so stigmatized as to 
be obancored.— Phitadelphia Sun. 


Yes; as after the Reform has been effected in China, we 
hope it will be extended to England and the United States. 
— Ed. Hatbinger. 


Tue Dums Warrex.—A laily )urchasing a see ni 
hand waiter, asked the broker w.ether he thought it 
would answer? “Yes, ma’am,” replied he, “without a 


,” 


question! 


| a got pretty much all he had, (about four hundred 


Stices or New Yurx.—A writer in the New York 
ar | observes:— ‘me 

man méking a genteel appearance can go y 
coffee houses, restaurante, oud other calling places, (in 
New York,) at 12 o’eloek, and find a e:pital launch, hot 
and cold gratuitonsly served up; and for a three cent 
glassof beer, he can make a hiarty dinner, ineluding 
erakers and cheese. If he has not three cents to for 
the beer, he can manage, by a little rll pomenion, to 
fee of a substantial lunch gratis, but he must get a 
ist of the celebrated meridian Iuneh houses, and pay 
visit daily, so at the end of some fifty days he can re- 
commence his rounds without beiug discovered, and thus 
dine gratis throughout the year. A substantial meal 
once a day, with a cracker or an apple, will prevent star. 
vation, 


Ix a Tiout Prace.—Tie New York Spirit says that 
a well known Greek, “ Major Dupley,” being asked as to 
thetightest place he had ever got iuto, looked reflective, 
took » drink, and replied as follows : 

“Well, the first time I went down South, going from 
Natchez to Orleans, on the old Moselle, the same that’s 
bursted her biler since, I come across a rough, up- 
country sort of lellow—a varmint-looking chap, from 
somewhere back of Memphis. I hadn’t been aboard long, 
before he andme got yoked at a game of Twenty Deck, 
and by the time we tied up at the Levee, in Orleans, 








dollars,) and had ’ginhim a wrinkle, in the gineral way, 
into the bargain. e both stopped at the same house, 
in Camp street, and the first night we got there, just after 
supper, my up-country friend beckoned me out of the 
har room, and taking me some ways up a dark alley, 
that was next to the hotel, he put his hand to the back 
of his neck, and drew an eighteen inch howie—a per- 
fect c'eaver. Gemini! I thought he was going to divide 
me, andI sung out—‘Stranger, put up your scythe—- 
how much do you want?’ Maybe I didn’tfeel better when 
he broke his mind to me, and I found out that he want- 
ed to ‘spout’ his knife to me for a‘ Ten,’ to go to the 
Masquerade.” 


Lone Livers.— At Franconia, N. H., the coldest place 
in theyUnion, and where the weather chan es more sud- 
danly and more extensively than any other,the people are 
healthy and long livers. P Putnam, Eaq., furnishes 
these facts for the Evening Post: 

“ We have in this place and vicinity a good number of 
aged people; you are doubtless aware that the popula- 
tion is spared in this section of the country, but within a 
circuit of four or five miles I have in my recollection per- 
sons of the following ages, namely, 96, 91, 87, 85, 87, 8, 
80, 77, 82,83, 8),75. 90, 85, 80, 84, 89, 79, and there are 
probably whom I do not recollect, besides many others of 
70 years of age and upwards. My impression Is that the 
cholera has never visited this State, certainly not this vi- 
cinity.” 

A PURZLE FOR A FOREINER. 
Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They’re better than meal for my — 4 


Pray let them be boiled till hot throu 
And not till they’re heavy or though. 


Now I must be off to the plongh, 

And the boys when they’ve had enough; 
Must keep the flies off with a bough, 

When the old mare drings at the trough. 


. 
’ 
’ 


A Musician, a while ago, informed the publie in his 
bills, that a Variety of other songs mig:.t be expected, 
“too tedinus to mention.” 


A thief wuo had succeeded in penetrating in the middle 
of the night into the apartment of the well known author 
Balzac, was or re by a loud burst of laughter 
and turning round, he saw by the dim Isght of the moon 
penetrating the chamber, the portly figure of the author 
sitting upon the bed and holding his sides. Seeing him- 
self detected, he coolly asked Mr. Balzac for what reason 
he laughed so immoderately. “I laugh,” replied the 
latter, “at the idea that you should fancy yourself able 
to find money or valuables in the dark, and withont a 
lamp, when I can’t discover any even in broad daylight.’ 


A Reeutar Pigeon Wine.—We regard the following 
as the very smartest pigeon wing that has been recently 
cut. It is the work-of a city paver: 

“ An old farmer down east who was very fond of gun- 
ning and relating the remarkable success he usually met 
with. He was out one morning with his gun, and saw a 
flock of pigeons on a limb of a tree ; thinking if he fired 
at them he might misssome, he drew out the shot from 
his gun and put in a ball, placed himself immediately 
under the limb, fired, split the limb and caught the toes 
of all the pigeons—a fact--went home for his axe, felled 
the tree andsecured the whole flock.” 

The Day-Book, a smart little paper, very nearly mateh- 
ed this miraculous story in the following : 

“T killed ninety-nine pigeons at one shot this Morn- 
ing,” said an old fowler. “ Why didn’t you make it a 
hundred while you were about it?” said his friend. “Do 
you suppose I would tell a lie for one pigeen ?” was the 
reply. 


Sprerrzp Youne Lapy.—A gentleman being in com- 
pany with asprightly damsel of about fourteen, was some- 
what annoyed by her playful trickery. At length he 

xclaimed, “ Now my dear girl, do be still !” This teyched 
a cord o: fem ninine vanity which is sure to vibrate. 
Assuming anair of importance, and retiring a or 
two, she drew herself up into a posture of self-defence, 
and responded,—Grirt, indeed! I am as much of a 
woman as you are !” : 


A Tuy Piece or Breap.—A beggar saw a lady in 
high dress sitting at the window of a fine house, and 
beggged her for a piece of bread. The lady went and 
brought him astlice which she threw to him,out of the 
window. It was cut so thin that the wind blew it away. 
“T must run and catch the bread,” said the poor man, 
“and if I can overtake it I will come hack and thank 


Hook once dined with a Mr. Hatchet. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” said his host, deprecat'm sly, “ I 
am sorry tosay you will not get to-day such « dinner as 
our friend Tom Moore gave us,” 

“Certainly not,” replied Hook, “ from a Hutchet one 
can expect nothing but a chop.” 


A personin a public company accusing the Irish na- 
tion of being the most unpolished in the world, was anz- 
wered mildly by an Irish gentleman, “it ought to be 
otherwise, for the Irish meet with hard rubs enough to 
polish any nation upon earth.” 


A Deout Ber.—A singular wager was laid on the Pre- 
sidential election, by a couple of politicians in Conneeti- 
cut, who agreed that he whose candidate was defeated 
should saw a cord of word in the street. The wood was 
sawed last Monday week, in presence of a large commit- 
tee of admiring spectators. 


A Mrastovary Spririt.—In the Western part of New 
York > tate, lives a saddler by the name of Le Fevre, who 
is one of the pillars of the churah in his village, but with- 
al somewh it famous for his keenness in making a bargain. 
A Missionary called on him to contribute tothe spread of 
the gospel among the heathen. Our saddler was on hand 
at once —throwing down a $3 counterfeit bill, he expres- 
sed himself anxious to assist, and said the bill was of no 
use to him, but he calculated would pass among the hea- 
thens equal to the specie any how—seein’ as how the poor 
divils weren’t acquainted with a paper currency. 


Wonperrvt Propuct.—F. P. Blair, Esq., who wisely 
deserted the field of politics tor the wholesome one of age 
riculture, states inthe Daily Globe that his Silver Spring 
farm, in Montgomery county, Md., actually now produces 
, eighteen barrels of corn to the aere—or ninety bushels. He 
acknowledges his indebtedness for this to Mr. E 
Stabler’s process of renovating worn-out lands. 


- THE WAR BENG HR. 


to 
sharp appetite, as he killed during th 
or tani guest beldngingto abe of ther 


presented his paper 
the Excito Motor System 

Society, the junior secretary Mr. Children, after the 
reading of a most interestin 

wrote on Dr. Hal? smapaioesl 
they are made soup of ?” Well, 
in a letter addressed te the Earl of Rosse, “ Alas! for 
Science at the Royal Society.”— Lancet, 





A man was lately brought before snagihiods charged 
with dead dismissed the 
Complaint, serving that there was no such thing, as 
when « sheep died, it beeame mution. 


A Srrance Visiter.—No little excitement was created 
one of the streets of Albany on Monday evening, by 
of a wolf prowling about. All 
e him were ineffectual. His wolfship a 
e night some eight 

esidents. 

Tae Heicnt oF Imropexce—When Dr M Hall 

“Othe truth Spinal Marrow, and 
of Nerves,’ to the 






































Wal leny:enove nfter 
a my the doctor exclaim, 


No THanxsetvine tv Vinetnta.—One of the Rich- 


mon ,in noticing the fact, says, “In this state, 
we believe, itis considered unconstitutional to thank 
God, and certainly uot contemplated by the resolutions 
of "98 and '99.” 


A student of Yale, meeting a member of his poder 
’ 


asked him what was the next subject for debate? “ 
@ capital one,” ‘ Indeed, what is it?” “ 
ishment.” “ Ob, you mean a pun, I suppose? 
deed, no pun-ish-ment.” 


pital Pun- 
“No in- 


An act by which we make one friend, and one enemy, 


isa losing game; because revenge is a much stronger 
principle than gratitude. 


No man is so foolish but he may give good counsel 


sometimes; and no man so wise but he may easily err, 
if he takes no other counsel than his own. 
taught only by himself had a fool for his master 


e that was 


A young lady who had been severely interrogated at 


court by an itl-tempered counsel, observed on leaving the 
witness-box, that she never before fully understood what 
was meant by cross examination. 


“T always sing to please myself,” said a gentleman, 
ho was humming a tune in company. “Then you are 
ot at all difficult to please,’ said a lady who sat next 


him. 





ART REVIEW. 


Answer to “ Musical Queries.” 








We owe some apology to D. W. B. for not having 


answered before this, the queries whic) he had ad- 
dressed te us in the Harbinger of Nov. 15th. He dis- 
sents from the opinion incidentally expressed by us in 
a slight notice of a musical publication, ‘‘ that to alter 
the key, sinking it half a tone, or trom D flat to C, 
costs the giving up of something, by no means unes- 
sential ;” that “ to thange the key of a piece of music, 
whatever certain, mathematical theorists may say, is 
like turning a new atmosphere over a picture.” 


Our correspondent desires that we would give him 


“ something like an analysis of the probable causes of 
the wonderful peculiarities ascribed to the different 
keys in which music is written.” He requests us to 
give, “ if mathematical theory must be set aside, some 
other theory, scientific or imaginative even, that shall 
serve as a foundation for our belief in this case.” 


To answer this question as fully as it deserves,would 


cost an elaborate argument, and even the institution of 
some new and patient studies in a field not yet effect- 
ually explored and reclaimed to science, we suspect, 
by anyone. We can only indicate the answer here, 
confessing our full share in the common ignorance and 
vagueness. 


1. We have no wish to “ set mathematical theory 


aside.” On the contrary, we hold mathematics ac- 
countable for every known effect of music. But it is 
safe to say, that in a thousand cases, (of which this 


may be one), we do know the effect, where we do 
not know the mathematics. Our knowledge of phe- 
nomena is greater than our knowledge of causes ; our 
experience is notyet all reduced toscience. Now the 
contrasted coloring, effedt, expression of the different 
Keys music, is an experience, to which all persons 
blessed with musical perception always have borne 
witness, whether the theory thereof has been assigned 
of not. That they of course exist, as surely as the 
fact exists; it lies there Jatent in the fact, waiting for 
man’s recognition. And since it is the mathematical 
ratio of vibrarions that determines the relative pitch or 
gravity of sounds, that theory must be a mathematical 
theory. All we contend for here is the experience ; 
if “ certain mathematical theorists” (that was our ex- 
pression) contradict it, it is because their theory falls 
short of the full mathematics of the case; it is that 
nature’s mathematics are too cunning for their sci- 
ence. 

Of course, we shall be understood as alluding to a 
purely esthetic, and not a scientific experience. It ig 
the experience of the composers, the creative artists, 
the enjoyers and appreciators of music as an expres- 
sive art; the experience ofall who are sensitively impres- 
sible by music. Their unanimous verdict will be, thata 
tune, a melody, a piece of harmony, derives a peculiar 
expression from the Key in which it is written, inde- 
pendently of all other circumstances; that itis not 
without good reason that men talk of the religious 
Key of A flat, brilliant martial Key of D, the warm, 
spring-like Key of E natural, &e., &e. And this ex- 
perience stands good, not by reason of, bat in spite of 
the vagueness which there is about these two things ; 
not by reason of, but in spite of the accidents of tuning, 
the unequal distribution of temperament, and other 
ambiguities and imperfections. The difference 
felt may vary in degree with all these accidents, may 
flicker to and fro in almost as puzzling a way as the 
aurora borealis, or the nervous play ofhuman f-«tures; 
yet through all this changeful ambignity the difference 
is felt and accredited ; it isone of the prominent facts 
of musical experience. 

It is searcely necessary to say that in thus resting on 
experience, we are not empyrics, like the learned 
Godfrey Weber, who in accrediting the facts scouts al! 


attempts at theory, and ridicules all faith in a science 
We have tull faith in science, the most ' 
rigid, that it shall be found to explain those very obstj. 
nate facts which our more practical science attempts 
to reject. Nay, the finest shades ot your westhetic plea. 
sures and emotions, under this magical, transporting in. 
fluence of melody and harmony, shall all be found pre. 
caleulated , graduated toa hair’s breadth in the mathe. 
matic scale. Doubt it not, for poetry and science, 
warn@st will and coolest mathematics are still one. 
2. There is an obvious ground for this experience, 
apart from any imagination of the bearer, apart from 
all accidental lengthening or shortening of intervals by 
imperfect tuning ;—a ground so obvious 4s to have 
been commonly overlooked. D. W. B. overlooks it, 
even while incidentally stating it himself. He says : 
“ there cannot possibly be any characteristic difference 
in keys in music, or upon a perfect instrument, excepr 
in pitcn.” Now, this difference in pitch is a charac. 
teristic difference ; what di: rence could be more cha. 
racteristic? Let us suppo.. here, (what we know well 
enough is not the fact, notwithstanding our corres. 
pondent’s strong desire to have it so), that in pure 
music, every key or octave series corresponds precise. 
ly, in respect to the length of the intervals between its 
sounds, with every other ; that the same mathemati. 
cally perfect, and therefore equal, fifths, thirds, &e., 
should of right be found in “very key ; let us suppose 
no temperament, no imperfections, and no comprom- 
ises, but one equal measurement for all. Even then, 
there is above doubt, ground of difference in the ws- 
thetic characteristics of the key. Science has arrang- 
ed in an ascending and descending series, by gradua- 
ted intervals, the sounds from which every piece of 
music must draw all its elements, if it takes in single 
one of them. This series, from grave to acute, is like 
the graduated scale from dark to light ; a new expres- 
sion is conveyed, a new emotion is excited with each 
new stop in the series. A high note has a different 
character from a low note, as one color differs from 
another. G isa different sound trom C, and absolute. 
ly considered without any relations to other sound 
conveys its peculiar expression. And if G differs from 
C, for the same reason does not G with its attendant 
svstem or compliment of sounds pivoting upon it asa 
centre*key-note, differ from the system pivoting on C? 
Ifyou take the pivot, tune or key-note of your series or 
system a little higher or lower in the scale, will it not 
materially change the whole complexion of the system! 
The case which D. W. B. suggests is fallacious. He 
first pitches two instruments half a tone apart, then 
tunes both perfectly, then plays upon one in the key of 
C,and upon the other in the key of D flat, which is 
half tone higher throughout, and then asks if the et- 
fect be not identical. This is arguing in acircle. If 
there is a difference of pitch between the keys, itisa 
difference to be measured on an absolute and natural 
scale, and not one arbitrarily created by the tuner for 
the purpose of experiment. ‘The pitch is not a fact of 
the instrument, buta fact in the very nature of sound. 
The instrument is simply a mechanical array of artifi- 
cial fingers pointing to and tending the degree of pitch 
upon ‘his absolute vibratory scale ; all that our expe- 
rimenter hasdone has been to slide the mechanism 
along, until the corresponding fingers in the two in- 
struments no longer point to the same pitch, so that 
they have to be fingered differently, (but not played in 
different keys) in order to produce sounds of the same 
key or series, ‘ 
This is one representation of our correspondent’s 
doctrines of the indifference of the Keys in music. We 
have others yet to offer, when we shall have more 
room. 





Musical 


Tue Orera.—The run of Norma was brought 
to a close on Monday evening, and offers a fitting 
occasion for a few remarks respecting its per- 
formance, and the general quality of Mr. Fry’s com- 
pany, which we have been long waiting to receive 
from some more practised hand than ours. As, how- 
ever, the critics of the daily press seem to be far too 
busy in puffing everything, to have time for discrimi- 
nating in any thing, we shall venture. The perma- 
pent establishment of the musical drama in this coun- 
try is a subject lying very near our affections ; and 
without being ready to sacrifice every thing to the 
predominant popularity of Italian Opera, we are com- 
pelled to accept it as being at the present moment 
the only respectable manifestation of the musica! dra- 
ma of which we can fairly entertain any hope. Eng- 
lish opera, if it ever dil exist—a fact we are by no 
means disposed to ad:wit—is now not worthy of seri- 
ous mention. The French, having litle vigor or vi- 
tality of itself, will probably never recover from the po- 
litical events beneath which it lies buried with innu- 
inerable otber tinsel fripperies. Aud as to the Ger- 
man, we koow nothing in this country of what it is, 
as we have no artists that can sing it. The Italian 
Opera, then, is our only hope; and we accept it, not 
only for the great positive excellences which it possess 
es, but because we see in the increasing purity of its 
later schools, and its flexibility and sincere depicture of 
the passions, immense capabilities for results now sel 
dom dreamed of. 

The Ltalian company of Mr. Fry is, in the insieme, 
the only attempt ever made in this country to do any 
thing like justice to the chorus, orchestra and subor- 
dinate parts of opera. There are few theatres in Eu- 
rope which can boast a better or more admirably go 
| erned orchestra, or a more correct and efficient chorus 
than the Astor Place. The number of instrument! 
“performers is quite enough for the capacities of the 
house, and the instruments are well distributed, and, % 
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4 general thitig, in the hands of good artists. ‘The first 
yiolins, the violincellos and double basses, the first 
flute, clarionet, oboe, horn and trumpet, are performers 
of really unusual merit, and know well the rare secret 
of keeping themselves in proper relation to the gene- 
ral effects of the band. The director, M. Maretzek, 
is one of the most vigorous and decided conductors we 
have ever seen. He has the courage, even in the 

of a prima donna assoluta di cartello, to take 
the movements of the opera in the time indicated by 
the composer, and to keep it, leaving the singer to 
follow after or to keep up, as may be most agreeable. 
This is the only way to do away with the trick so 
common among ill-taught singers of dragging the time 
toenable them to catch the tone and achieve the ar- 
ticulation, and of singing every thing requiring expres- 
sion, in ad libitum. It is only real artists who are 
equal to all the requirements of the score ; and we do 
not wonder therefore that the singers complain bitterly 
of the inflexibility ot M. Maretzek, or even occasion- 
ally attempt to carry itoff with the public by giving 
the tame to the conductor. But there are always too 
many persons in the audience who understand music, 
to permit such a trick success . 

The leading artists of Mr. Fry’s company are of 
varied qualities, but nearly all of them of a low grade, 
infinitely below either their pay or their pretensions, 
This, however, is not the fault of the manager. He 
has procured the best that were to be had ; and be- 
sides the house at a dollar a ticket will not hold money 
enough to pay for great artists. Yet, without in the 
slightest degree censuring him, but on th» contrary 
yielding him great praise for his faithfulness, prompt- 
ness, liberality and energy, we ought to have these 
artists fairly estimated, lest their overweening preten- 
sions inoculate public taste with false ideas, injuri- 
ous in their effects, and difficult to be eradicated. 

To begin then, with Benedetti. He has a powerful 
but harsh organ, very imperfectly developed, and con- 
stantly liable to fail him in intonation from want of 
practice. His compass is amply sufficient for ordinary* 
purposes, and he has the rough material for an artist of 
considerable excellence. At present, however, he is 
entirely destitute of school or method, and his highest 
vocal effect—that which he is incessantly repeating, 
and upon which alone he relies—may be accurately 
described as a very muscal bawl. The quality of his 
voice is eminently masculine, and calculated to affect 
the female heart in an extraordinary degree. He has 
much passion and feeling, and his natural language is 
strong and expressive. M. Laborde, with a voice 
somewhat resembling Benedetti’s in quality, though 
not near so powerful nor masculine, has a much better 
school and has evidently received more musical edu- 
cation. The effects he produces are in no wise re- 
markable, but he is always reliable and respectable. M. 
Dubreul has an admirable presence, is a tair musician, 
but his voice is wanting in power and resonance. His 
style is chaste, and his costume unimpeachable. Ro- 
si, has a voice dryly fluctuating between baritone and 
bass, neither reaching the one nor descending to the 
other. It has a peculiar crusty, metallic sound, which 
is unpleasant at first, but to which we become more 
reconciled. He has little passion and no flexibility. 

Of the ladies we mean to speak with equal sincerity 
and frankness. Signorina Truffi has a mezzo-sopra- 
no voice, of much purity and pathos, and has made 
considerable progress in a good school of vocalization. 
She, however, has many things still to acquire, which 
can only be attained by severe study. Her execution 
is unequal and inflexible, and she attacks distant inter- 
vals with faltering timidity, which obliges her to fee! 
for the tone, and makes us often fear that she will fail 
to find it. Her organ is rapidly being ruined by her 
singing soprano music—especially that of Verdi—and 
she will in a few years lose it entirely unless she can 
bring herself to make the disagreeable confession that 
her voice is not a soprano. Signorina Patti has great- 
ly improved during the present season, both in her 
voice and execution. She lacks compass, but is wi:e 
in cultivating her lower notes. We are not at all sure 
that she may not bye and bye turn out a real contral- 
to. Mme. Laborde is a finished artist of the opera 
comique, but has acquitted herself surprisingiy well in 
opera seria. Her Norma, on the whole, is the best we 
have had in this country recently—although we cannot 
sufficiently condemn her for introducing so many, and 
such out-of-place embellishments. They destroy the 
effect of some of her finest achievements. 

But we must defer our analysis of the personnel of 
this company to another week. 








REVIEW. 





Poems. By Oxiver Wenvett Hoimes. New and 
enlarged edition, pp. 272. Boston: William D 
Tickner & Co. 

Hormes may not be very deep, or very ideal, or very 
burning prophet-souled ; his verses may not give the 
key-note of a new age ; he may not, does not live in 
any sense, beyond his times ; his Heliconian draughts 
are never very deep or long; it is not the earnest de- 
votion of a life, with him ; sleepless aspirations are not 
the penalty of surrendering oneself to his music ; his 
poetry is not the costliest kind of sacrifice, not the 
pearly secretion of a life-pervading, great humane idea, 
for which the soul would gladly perish in the act of 
song, if that song might but give it worthy utterance— 
all this he may not be, and yet there is that indefinable 
Something in the very tern of his verses, in the very 
syle worn by his simplest thoughts—an artless faseina- 
tion, a facile perfectness of form, a spontaneous rhythm, 
tod an independant substantiality, however slight, 


‘ 





which forbids us to deny that they are poetry and part 
of nature. Single stanzas, or couplets have the ¢om- 
plete beauty and soft, unspeakable lustre of diamonds 
and other precious stones, found strewn about in nature } 
they, somehow, seem to weigh as much as if they con- 
tained a greater amount or quality of thought; the 
they are, God only, knows the reason for their being. 
Greater poetry has been written, but none more genu- 
ine The same God made Rossini that made Beetho- 
ven ; and epicurean Tom Moore, he acknowledges, as 
well as lofty Miller or world-patriot Shelley. 

Give our pleasant Anacreon his due, therefore. His 
coming out now, in a new dress, of course reluctantly— 
is an occasion of renewing our acknowledgement of a 
fact so wholesome and so beautiful in its way. Years 
have added something, yet the face is little changed ; 
there is still the fine glow of conviviality, the sparkle 
of wit, the laughing self recovery from short dreams of 
sentiment, the roguery of small didactics—cupid play - 
ing with the pedant’s wig—(our bard is great on minor 
morals ;) still the temperate geniality which preserves 
youth. In him you have the sparkling sunshine of 
the present, which scorns not to glorify itself in any bit 
of glass or tinsel in your path ; which shames regret 


and realizes expectation. 
The secret of his charm is, undoubtedly, that he is 


such a realist, He realizes common facts, customs, 
curiosities and cuntrasts so closely, that they become 
es big as suns, and planets. He relieves familiarity of 
its wonted torpor, and gives you a fresh touch of things, 
which seems like the ghosts of nothing, to one who is 
always pressing forward after ideals. He cares nota 
fig for theories, the kaliediscope of life is too fine to 
be investigated. He is wedded to the ways and max- 
ims of society as it receives him. 
transcend conventions. 


He cares not to 
He has no fancy for an excep- 
tional position ; he is the respectable citizen of to-day. 
Boston and the university, and the medica! profession, 
with reciprocal courtesy to sister professions, (pillars 
alike, of the present system,) form the banks of this lit- 
le rill of poetry, astar asit has been traced. He loves 
nature and he loves humanity ; but it is only on the 
beaten road of civilization that he cares to meet them 

To make our statement complete, therefore, we must 
add that there is a great side of Itfe, which he does not 
realize ; deeper wells of poetry which he never draws 
from, inspirations which he feebly shrinks from. But 
why say feebly, when probably it is not his mission ? 
He is born to please, to put a polish on to-day, and not 
to mould to-morrow. We will not quarrel with him, 
therefore, that there is neither mystic warmth nor thrill 
of heroism in his verses, (for lyrics about a frigate “ Con- 
titution,” are scarcely heroic now.) We will not fling 
the dainty volume aside, because it serves no great hu- 
manitary end, because it does not espouse the cause 
of the slave, and the proletary; because it is 
dumb on the great theme of human reconciliation, and 
glows with no calm hope of unity ; because in its last 
line it intimated that “ general nature still defies re- 
form.” So long ashe appeals to nature, his appeal is to 
the great Reformer. The most that all reformers seek 
(with more or less clear insight of the matter—some of 
them borrow enough, no doubt,) is that society shall be 
conformed to the Divine Law of harmony, so forcibly 
proclaimed in nature. The poet who will make us 
natural for a moment, who will restore a fresh sensa- 
tion, who will give us one good laugh, or one true thrill 
of beauty or of joy, does so far put us on the track. 

We need not speak of the well known stanzas, humor- 
ousor serious of Dr, Hol.nes. The additions in this 
volume, are almost entirely occasional poems, mostly 
prepared for literary festivities, and all exeedingly hap- 
py. We have no convivial poetry like his, which so 
preserve the finest aroma of convivial enthusiasm, that 
luxury of soul, which is almost religious, like the Don 
Juan music of Mozart, aud of necessity rhythmical 
The “ Song of other days,” isa good instance. The 
“ Nux Postcenatica,” the lines “ On lending a Parch- 
bowl,” and the * Stethoscope Song,” are among the 
happiest, in their way. We copy the closing 


SENTIMENT. 


“The pledge of friendship! it is still divine, 

Though watery floods have quenched its buraing vine ; 
Whatever vase the sacred drops may hold, 

The gourd, the shell, the cup of beaten gold, 
Around its brim the hand of nature throws 

A garland sw-eterthan the banquet’s rose. 

Bright are the blushes of the vine-wreathed bowl, 
Warm with the sunshine of Anacreon’s soul, 

But dearer memories gild the tasteless wave 

That fainting Sidney perished as he gave— 

'Tis the heart's current lends the cup its glow, 
Whate’er the fountain whence the draught may flow, 
The diamond dew-drop sparkling through the sand. 
“eooped by the Arab in his sun-burnt hand, 

Or the dark streamlet oozing from the snow 

Where creep and crouch the shuddering Esquimaux; 
Aye, in the stream that ere again we meet, 

Shall burst the pavement, glistening at our feet, 

And stealing silent from its leafy hills, 

Thread all our a'leys with its thousand rills, 

In each pale draught, if generous feelings blend, 
And o’er the golet friend shall smile on friend— 
Even old Cochituate every heart shall warm, 

And genial nature still defy reform.” 





Charles the First. By Jacop Azsorr. New York: | 
Harper and Brothers. 


This is a continuation of a series that we have be- | 
fore noticed. It is judiciously compiled, by one who 
has a rare felicity in interesting the younger class of 
The wood-euts are great helps in nnderstand- 
ing the letter-press. The Harpers have printed the 
volume, too, with more neatness and elegance than we | 
are used to seeing in their smaller books. 





minds. 





THE HARBINGER. 












. Brackwoon’s Mae@atine.—The last number of Black 
wood, just published, by Scott & Co., is unusually rich. 
First, we have an elaborate criticism of Mrs. Hemans 


Woman, against those who argue that it is not equal 
to that of man ; then there is an inquiry into the Mis- 
eries of Ireland and their Remedy, written, we should 
think by Alison, for it has all his ability and all his to- 
ry philosophy the admirable story of the Caxton fam- 
ily, which is foolishly ascribed to Bulwer, though Bul- 
wer has not one fiftieth part of the quiet humor devel- 
oped in this tale, while the tale has none of his brill- 
iant superficiality : but most interesting of all is a dis- 
fertation on the Prophecies of the Present, which 
makes us acquainted with several prophecies current 
among the populace of France, most curious both as 
to their past fulfilments and their future annunciations. 
The singular fact about them is that they all, though 
many years ago, predict the existing convulsions of 
that nation, and they even go so far as to proclaim that 
the citv of Paris will be during the coming year laid 


waste by fire and sword! The whole subject is very 


interesting, though the writer has not yet arrived at 
any satisfactory philosophy of the matter. 





THW NATIONAL ERA, 
G. BAILEY, Jun. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
J.G. WHITTIER, CORRESPOND!NG EDITOR. 


WASHINGTON, Do. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1:49. 
HE NATIONAL ERA 1s an AntrSlavery, Political and 
Literary Newspaper, an advocate of Reforms, adapted to 
tosecure the Personal Rights of all men and to harmonize 
social and politica! relations with the demands ot! Justice ; 
especially of that Great Movement whose doctrines are 
summed up in the brief maxims—Free Thought, Free 
Speech, a Free Press ; Free Soil, Free Labo rand Fi ee Men. 
A briet summary of the principles and measures we are 
red at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character and course of the Fra. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is sapugnent to Natural Rights, the Lew of 
Christiantty, the spirit of the age, and the essential nature of 
our Republican Institutions ; 

That Emancipation, without compulsory Expatriation is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and expediency , 

hat there is butone safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery, and that isby law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists ; 

‘That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 


now belonging or that may hearafter belong to the United | 


States ; 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade among the numerous States and Territories stretch- 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores ot this Continent ; 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguari against its Ambition and Intrigue, is ‘of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 


isenough intelligence and virue in its members to extin-| 


wish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs Its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 


bility ; 

Thai the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election ofa President in the handsof the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 

him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still farther 
amended so as togiveto the people of the several States 
the election oftheir United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
~— of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 

nds of the Postmaster General ; 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shall be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances’ two cents, prepaid ; that the frank 
privei should be abolished ; and negotiations institut 
for the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona- 
ble limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the 
United States, and a reduction tothe jewest point possibie 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 
and our Own ; 

That the pnbdlic lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be denated in 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State : 

‘That all restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all natyons, ought to be removed as soon as pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought tomake due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits. and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what weclaim 
for ourselves—the credit of honest motives 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given as 
will convey @ Correct idea not only ofits action, but of its spirit 
and policy. 

For the Literary Department of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shali be spared for contribu- 
tions from sOme of the best minds in the country. Jonny G. 
Wuittier will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching 
our colums with productions of permanent value. We havethe 
pleasure of announcing that the author of “ Modern Reforms 
and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton,is to become a regular 
contributor, We are making arrangements for the publication 
of some invaluable original papers on the Resourc:s of the 
Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the 
task, and alco of original sketches andtales Home Reading 
The Era will continue to be adorned by the poetry of con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to our readersas house 
hold words. 

Terms—$2 per annum, always payable in advance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sendin 
ustwo NEW snbscribers, shall have the three copies for £ 

All communications, on business of the Eva, or for public. 
ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 

(G- Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego- 
ng l’rospectus, will confer a favor that will be duly appre- 
ciated . 16 


MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION. 
AND ITS GROUPS, 
HE Philadelphia Union of Associationists was formed, and 








LITTEL L’S LIVING AGE. 
PROSPECTUS. 


ae work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum ot 
Foreign Literature, (which wasfavorably received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large and appears 


in which the writer defends the intellectual nature of so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 


things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 

extending our scope and gathering a greater and more atu ac- 

tive variety, are able so to ncreasethe solid and substential part 
of our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarierly, 
and other Reviews ; and Blackwvod’s noble criticisms on loe- 
try, his keen political Commenta ies, highly wrought tales, and 

vivid descriptions of rural and mountsin scenery ; and the con. 

tributions to Literature, History, andCommon Life, by the sa- 
gacious ee the sparkling Ewamimer, the judicious Athen- 
@um, the busy and industrious Literery Gazetie, the sensible and 
comprehensive Biilannia, the sober and re<pectable Chiistian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Military end Naval re. 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Taii’s, /ins- 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, ond of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal Wedo not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, mvke use ot the thunder of The Times. Weshall 
ncrease our variety by importations from the eontinent of Lu 
rope, and trom thenew growth of the British colonies. 
ihe steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our weighborhood, and w ‘iP reatly multiply our connections, as 
| merchants, travellers, and’ politicians, with all parts of the 
| world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in- 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of toreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but Lecau-e the nations seem 
| to be hastening, thruugh arapid process o! change, to some 
new state of things, Which the merely political prophet car not 
compute or foresee 

Geogiaphical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vo) ages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter tor our selections ; and. in gen 
eral, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our reed 
ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly negiecting our own. 

While we «pire to make the Living .4ge desirable to all who 
wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers end Physiciens—to 
men of business and men of |jexssure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wi\ esandchildren. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensoble in every well- 
informed family. Wesay indispensable, because in this day of 
cheap literature it is not possible to guard against the influx of 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in anv other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and moral ‘bye must be gratified 





We hope that, “bywinnowing the wheat from the chaff,” by 
roviding abundantly for the imagination, and by a large col- 
ee’‘ion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 

| Solid matter, we may produce awork which shall be popular, 

| while at the same time it will aspire to raise the standard of 
| public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
| Co ,cornerof Tremont and Bromfield st:ects, Boston. Trice, 
| twelve and a half cents a number, or six dellers a year, in ad- 
| vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to 

Toinsure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs. poying a year in edvance, will be supplied as follows: 





‘our copies for . . $20 
Nine copies for . ° . . 40 
Twelve copies for . 60 


Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand- 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar end a lialf in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half ce..ts ; ad it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making errangements, in all parts of 
North America, ior increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this,a liberal commission will be ellowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will cond us undoubted references 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with thecover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated asa pamphiet, at four anda half cents. Bnt 
when sent without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the jaw, and cannot legally be charged 
with more than new spaper postage, one and a half cents. We 
add the defiintion alludcd to : 

A newspaper is * any printed publication, issued in numbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the saote Ae is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 

works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the 
| Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekiy numbers. as 
| fresher and tuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about 
| fourteen cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each 
| volume containing as much matter as @ Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

OiJ- Published at six dollars a year, by 

nols E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 





| BR.TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


| C'UBSURIBE carly while the terms are low! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 

| the North British keview, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
| wood’s Edinburgh Magazine 

| The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate. 

ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful «lear 

| type, on fine white peper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 

| nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot the 

Edinburgh edition 


They embrace the views of the three grat yarties in Fng- 


| land—Tory, Whig. sud Radical, “Blackwocd” end the “Lon- 
| don Quarterly” are ‘iory ; the ~ Edinburgh Review ” Whig ; 
| and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
| Review” is more of a religious character, has ing been original. 


| y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, be ing con. 
| ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
Prices of 1 49, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 09 per annum. 


For any two . 500 

For any three - 700 ee 
For all four of the ” 8 00 a 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 . 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 60 se 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

C.inseinc —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be vent to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for tnree—the fourth copy being gratis 

Earcy Cories —A late arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us earl, sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 


its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at n Meeting | Therefore we repeat “subscribe carly while the price is low !” 


of the Friends of Association in Philadel 
of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Foufier. Persons 

of either sex, whether resident in Philadelphia or not, who are 

interested in and friendly to this cause, which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited | 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet- 

ings of the Union are held at the Hall,weekly, throughout each 

year,on Turspay Evenings, at 8 o'clock, from the Ist of April 
to the Ist of October, and at half 70 clock from the Ist of | 
October to the Istof April. The Regular meetings of the 

Groups are held weekly thr ughout each year, on Monpay 

Evenings, at the same place and hours, 











THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
Witt re-open their Sales-room on Monday .December 11th, 
at No. 59 High Street. p 
Useful and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, 
and refreshments can be obtained at the room, Which wil) be 
opened every day from eleven till two o’clock. 
Orders received for various kinds of fancy work, knitting, 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, paper work, copying 
and translating | 
Instruction will be given by members of the Union, in music, 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 
Boston, Nov, lth. 1848. nols | 
a —$ 
; LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. } 
B* Victor Hennequin. Price 12j cents. This day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
823 No. 9 Spruce Street. 








ja, held the 7th day | 


Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pai! or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 


Dec. 9. 79 Fulton st., New York 








OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION, 

The Executive Committee of the AmMERIcaAN Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business,and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union wil! be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 


| tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 


be made at the above office. Address, 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 





A NEW su ly of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
Also, a steal engraving of Fourier, by Andrews for sale a 


| the HARBINGER OFFICE, 


au 19 No. 9, Spruce street 
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AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 
I. The name of this Society shall be the Amsnican 


Uston or TIONISTS. 
All members of Affiliated ae are 
tributorsto the funds of the A Ui 


thep Oeida , are the members Bitte lomo heh 
and as ,May participate in the deliberations of the } 


Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
the roe Pe ewes . such Convention. . 

0 local Union s recognized «s Affiliated, whic 
does not make an annual ment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
ot Society bused ona system of 


Joint-B8tock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integra! Education ; 

Unrry or Interests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending outof lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, andin every way dif- 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing for 
their practical application. 

The fands of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af.- 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose,— 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exee- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
management of the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union, 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 
HOW ACE GREELEY, President, 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MAROUS SPRING, New York, } 
CHARLES A.DANA, « | 
0. MACDANIEL, * ‘ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., & 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ 

J.8. DWIGHT, } 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON, 


WituiaM H. Cuannive, President. 

J. Burrerrigip, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Pansons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
Catvin Brown, Treasurer. 


J.Watcort, 
Catvi, Brown, 


Directors. 
Cawottne Hitprera. 


Organized, November, 1846. Members 58 37 Males 
21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Jouy Sarrain, Vice President, 

James Severs, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 

A, W. Haraison, Recording Secretaryand Treasurer 

Patcuat Coceins, Chief of the Group of Practical 
Affairs. 


Exizabetu Biackwe 1, Chief of the Group of Social 
Culture. 


Wittaw Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 
Females. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Joserxu J. Cooxe, President. 

P. W.Ferais, Vice President, 
Joun L. Crarne, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wester, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. _Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Wa. T. G. Pierce. 
- Onas. HB. Corrix. 


Lowell, Mass. - - : 
New Bedford, Mass. - - 


Springfield, a. © - - G. W. Swazey. 
Newburyport, “ - . ~ Rev. E. A. Eaton. 
Amesbury, * . - - Rev. 8. C. Hrwirt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - . - J.D. Sruavevayr. 
Nantucket, “ - - - 

Bangor, Maine, - - : Mary Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont, - . - Dr. J.8. Ewina, 
Clarendon, “ - - - C. W -opxHouse. 
Brandon, « - - - G. W. WaLxer. 
Middlebury, “ - - - - 

New York,NY. - - - J.T. Ware. 
Albany, S - - - Tapran TownsEnp. 
Westmorland, N. ¥. a 

Utiea, al = Pa 

King’s Ferry, “ - - 

Pittsburgh, Pa. - - . James Nicuozs. 


Wheeling, Va. - - - Wa. McDiarmip. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - J.B. Rosse... 
@reesco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuasg. 








Doctrine,—10 cts. 












its Heav 
, or the Universul Theology of the 
New Church. i vol.s vo, Cambric, $2. 
A Treatise the Last Judgement and the Destruc 


tion of lon. Cambric, 44 cents, 
On the Earths in our Solar system ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Campbric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 


vine Wisdom. 62% cents. 
the Divine Providence, in 






The Wisdom of L eapenape 
which the Laws of Order are by which the Divine 


Government is og #236 cents. 
o inbrie, $ 90 Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Jam » Bi 50. 

AT concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 

6} cents. 












PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
cn Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
25 


The Economy ot the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 26. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argumeut upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §) 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences. $2- 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 

Noble’s Appeal. | vol. 12 mo. . 1 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 

Bush's Reply to Woods. 1 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg.§ 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 44 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN. 
139 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 

In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol 8 vo. 

Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
@De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


BSSSe sess 





PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS. 


ASS & BOYLE are Authors and sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTY?PIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be seni mail or ess, im any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, af a trifling ex 


pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
e alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monos)|- 
bles, written in the Pho: ic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an i actury lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
Cc al "Phenogrephy, on. te sheet, 4 tafflng 2 
om: jum © y, On a 8 , Con a 
condensed view of the art The principal use thet - 
hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring, to the expla- 
nations on the other , have no culty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogre- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
aw ae te Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
earners y, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts, ; Linen, . . 0 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive 
Lessons in Phonogiaphy, intended for schools and 
Foul. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
nen, : 


37 
oe From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and a 
hony: ic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
of the Union have e correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, con the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Pho: ° 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. Ul., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- 0 530 


Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 


uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
Phocitypic Chart. ‘This te tert, contalitens tl'ninll 
i k a c con 
letters of the Phonotypic , for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, 0 


50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the henegrentte Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a ss list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the een of thie only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of y 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbe' P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per num - OL 
N.B. The first, second and t numbers only are for 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announe 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - : - 060 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English agree by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of 
phy aud oe Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper; eo 
num, - . 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any ofthe above works the Post Ottice, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answerste let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pai: 
to our address in New York, and at a Ee be 
seen by the following extract from the Office Laws :— 
* Books wdgung one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each addi ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheape orders 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to aplace where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be post Pain. 
Being engage in an un ing, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by husiness men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled te exact the same terms from others. We keepmo ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it our buoks, 
but will send some work on Phonography or ppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumst on @ 
less amount tiy.2 Five DoLrans. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


e 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


Cree for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, slvertised in the Harbinger, will be 
prompily attended to on the receipt ef a ittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 
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Sein Leben v Briete 
Stutigert, 1847 


ster 


A Mfosk. Dr. Wb. 


50. 
OS, id oie. Entwurf einer 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stu 


ysischen Welt- 
art, 1847. $2 = 
, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. 


Kahnis 
Theil. Halle, 1846. $1 . 
Kurtz. H. Aiisten ond .—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber tr, und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Aufiage unter Mitwur- 
k des Verfassers jitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. ¢6. 
Nissle, Julius, Syetee we Dae penepatnes 36 Biatt, 
Feine A be mit Go mitt. i 
a ‘Unirisse zu Goethes ie in = _ in Saahlstich 
it Goethes Portrait nach May. . 
Dr Umrisse zu Hebels "itemennischen Gedich 


ten. 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl] ebenfalls vor 


ie deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
yyy HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 





THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 

A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 

ROSPECTUS.—The design of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of all the noblest ef- 
forts made in the great world of Europea, Literature, present- 
ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-vary as- 
t of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
t of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embrac political articles, chosen without 
Party bias, and with sole e to their importance—essay $ 
on a variety of subjects—notices of raphical discoveries, 
voyages travels—biography anJ history —and - 
able tales, now and then, to beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, brief reviews and notices of new books published in this 
ww wy Dhar ime 4 jects of mio = y+ =e 
ticles y on su nal im ‘ 

‘The sameeditorial ,that of one of the rs (familiar from 
a beng coeeenee on the Continent of Europe, with the language 
and ure of Germany and France,) will continue to enrich 
the work withwell executed translations from the leading Ger- 
man and French Periodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from al) others. --  —pgamage one of the most at- 
tractive features of this misce ‘ 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the regular tra:.smission of the work. Thesuccessive Numbers 
wiht appear on the@d and 4th Saturdays of every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 


of at least 500 pages, and con 
most in’ productions 


day. 
Senne :—The SF, ebeaipien wihtn Tre Devlars a 
ear, always Je in advance. 
. i "il eventing the circulation of the work, will be 
compencalion fie yea Appricatic oth reesiten we eee 
com allowed. PP ns, W r » 


To Clergymen, or others, who will for us four 
oul cribere, ana send us $)2, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. . 

OG As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by turnishing th. 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that sul- 
scribers. who may desire it may have the Seqeus of ex- 
c ng their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
hen betes, at a trifling advance 

Published %, CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
©. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLEK AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT I WPOK TATIONS. 
ECKER, W hichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stel ¢ in der W eligeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung i-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1-46, $8 70. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigke:ten ausder Menschen und Voel 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25Jahre 3 BaenJe. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschwwig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Sehe von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuutgard, 
1846. $2 50. i 

Laurent, Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1947. 
$1 50. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Beende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. bleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Svaat. 3 
Baende. 3 Autg. Berlin, 1544. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. ' Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Brounschweig. 1245-47. $5 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichie. \iit Zugrundiegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stuut- 

, 1846. B1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgad, 
1846. $3 
Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 37) cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sue at the Harbinger Ottice, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstreted by 
Charies Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect 10 the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted . It will 
do an immense service it we misteke not. to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ans and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore thescientific 
is of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 

science.”—Harbircer of Feb. 26th. m 18. 





CHAMBER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SERIES of six concerts will be given onthe pion of for- 
mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing about 
the ist of January, and a larger room will be provided. 

As, however, a: absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
ted to three hundred 

The subscription tists will remain open wntil December 16¢h. 
at G. P. Reed’s Music Store, Tiokner & Co’s Bookstore, and at 
Mr. Chickering’s (iano Forte Factory 

The first violin wilt beheld by JOSErH BURKE, and the 
Piano Forte by RILHARD HOFFMAN. d2 
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in whichthe 
od by which the Divine Governmen, 
Wisdom concerning Conjugiel Love. gy. 


Heaven and Hell, being a relation 

12 mo, 75 cents. 7 a 
of the Internal Sense of the Prophet. 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 


cents. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 


hon 
Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and th, 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS, 
—, or first principles of natural things ; 9 yoj,. 
The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26 
i - Sa we 7 Treatises ; 1 vol {¢3 95, 
utlines a oso ument upon i 
translated by Wilkin.on. $187. italatis came 
Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents, 


Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents, 
Miscelisneons Gbservations,counected with the Physica) §¢). 


Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston, 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

—s next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences jn 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con 
tinues four months. which is immedistely efter succeeded | 
the Spring and Summer Session, which «iso continues ‘om 
months. A gratuitous preliminery cowise conmiences op the 
first Monday in October, aid continues one mouth. 

FACULTY. 


4arm. 


Tickets 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surge: 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapentics wn 
Gnd Goteny...- 0c ek eee cece 10 00 
J. H. Otiver, M. D. Chemistry and thaimacy,, . . 10 00 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinica! Medicine. 10 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
Women and Children. .:,, . 


J.R, Buchanan, M. D. hysiology, Institutes of ” 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. .... .. 10 00 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
ticeof Medicine. ......... 10 00 


Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred dol 
-—_ on or before the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full for the entire tuition of one student ; 
~ Matric Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 
sentation of the various ts of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in phy siology , bearis g upon diagrosis 
and practice ; a more thorough oa system of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda rmed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experieuce and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffie the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations willbe given daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in addition to the minary time of study, must Ee at- 
tended two regular jate courses of medical lectures, (the 
oo Li be in Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ . 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows : 1845 6,/— 
1946-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that imtwo or three 
years its classes wili be among the largest in the United Siates. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be ena ged im 1849, -uthcient for the reception of 900 or |(W0 


7. 

ters upon business or soliciting information, must be <- 
dress to the undersigned, (post ;aid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) mentof fees. Board may be obtained inthe city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 


Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul? 


UDOLPH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN HUOKSELLEN, 3 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 
Bes leave to inform his triends and the public that his - 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivaled in this country, and that orders ¢1- 
‘rusted to his care will meet with im: te attention. Orders 
wre sent to Europe by erery Steamer, and returns obtained by ‘he 
next German Seamer, thus limiting the time required for filli 
any order to from twv fo three months. He feels bound toexpres 
his thanks to bis numerous friends for the ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justify their couf- 
dence by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his oblig# 





List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und det 
Zerstorung Jerusak ms: Deutsch von Ludw. Eicbler,? 
vols. 8vo, with 4 maps. Hremen, [348 Sewed, §3. 

F. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgertiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkali 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 153)-1598. 1st vél. 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. . 
Avery important work on the important period of the #* 

tec nth century, 

Dr. K. W. Ideter, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen wé 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten- Ist 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1348. Sewed, $1 76. 

G. Hofken Viamisch-Beilgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. S¢¥ 


A very superior work on Belgium with regard to its orig” 
historical development, political and cecil movements, le 


ots as e, kc. ke. 

Politise P< aus Oelsner’s Schriften heravusg’t 
v. Dr G Oelsuer-Monmorque. } vol. 8vo. Bremen, !**: 
Sewed, $1 75. 5 
Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the Fre? 

language. - 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourton von Dr. Oel® 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sew ed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .4nti-Slavery Book. . 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die X* 
der der Fremee. 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 1948. 5¢¥ 


ed, $2 50. : 
One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving  ™" 
than pai, g notice.  otinford 
Catalogues. ancient and modern, and all bibliographical info 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europ? 
are, on application, readily furnished b 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, rork 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New Yor 
TOG eee 





HOMCEOPATHIC M S AND BOOKS: 
R WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Cel, 

al Agent tor the Central Home pathic Pharmacy 

sic ,for the United States, respectfully Informs the Homeopen 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has alw®! sett 
hand a good assortment ot Homeopathic Medicines. in oot os 
sets, or en vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Tritureo™ 


Also all Homeopathic Books published in this country — 
am if 2 


Ss AT RISTIANITY> _... of 
Assotien N THON ANP. SH urging the neces od 
Industrial Association, founded'on Christian Brothe 

and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, see! 
m 25 No.9 Spruce s 





